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American City has to 


ooo the time 
to stop decentralization 
of your retail section 


MARK-TIME PARKADES 


are a proven practical off-street parking system 
.» SELF LIQUIDATING...SELF SUPPORTING! 


Your city needs a healthy, prosperous retail business 
section . . . but only adequate off-street parking can save it 
from serious decentralization, and loss of one of your city’s 
most important sources of revenue! 


MARK TIME PARKADES are a PROVEN ANSWER fo this 
problem! . . . you'll find detailed, practical answers in this 
new booklet that will help you give your community the 
parking it needs... NOW! 


Have you been fighting for adequate parking alone? 
This book tells you how to organize support from your busi- 
ness and civic groups. Do people say that you can’t afford 
adequate off-street parking? This book shows how the park- 

ing you need can be financed entirely by 
receipts from your parking areas. Have you 
been trying to decide on a parking site? This 
book will help you make the right choice. 


Write today for your free copy of MARK TIME PARKADES. 
Study it . . . then, if you'll request it, Mark Time con- 
sultants will work with you and your traffic engineers 
to develop the right off-street parking plan for your city, 
at no cost or obligation to you. 


( Ban 
way .H. RHODES, INC. ¢ HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by SPERRY GYROSCOPE OTTAWA Limited, 3 Hamilton St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
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DUNCAN PARKING METER CORP. 


835 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. FACTORY at HARRISON, ARKANSAS 
Manufacturers of AUTOMATON fully automatic and MILLER manual parking meters. 
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COVER: This beautiful view pictures traffic and mass transit opera- 
tions on one of the most famous of the historic streets of 
America. The trolley tracks—local service on outer, express 
on inside tracks—are carried on the bridge covering the drain- 
age canal that gives Canal Street its name. This canal is 
but ene of an elaborate system of canals made necessary 
by the level of the Mississippi River—visible in the background 
—being higher than many areas of the City. Surface drain- 
age and sewerage must be pumped out. 


Traffic Engineering is that phase of engineering which deals 
with the planning and geometric design of streets, highways, 
and abutting lands, and with traffic operation thereon, as their 
use is related to the safe, convenient, and economic transporta- 
tion of persons and goods. 
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BIG NEWS IN PARKING CONTROL 


Announcing the NEW 
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Gearshift 
‘Automatic Meter 
with positive 
time control 


ERE it is! The new Dub! Dual 
Parking Meter...born by 
popular demand to fill a definite need 
in modern parking control. 
Two identical meter mechanisms 
in one compact head do the work of 
two single meters... a big saving, 
greater convenience, easier checking and 
improved appearance in many locations. 
For years Duals of the single type have 
demonstrated unmatched low-cost performance. 
Now, you have your choice . . . single head Duals 
or the new Dubl Dual Automatics. The 
mechanisms are the same in both types. And 
both embody a// the latest time-and-money-saving 
Dual advancements. 
If you plan to install or modernize metered parking, be 
sure to get all the facts on Dual single and new 
Dubl Dual Automatic Meters. It will pay! Write today 
for complete information. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
Canton 2, Ohio 
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Frankly Speaking 


HIS IS AN opportunity for me to thank the Board of Direction for their helpfulness and counsel, to 

thank the splendid men who donated so generously of their time, talents and energies on technical 
committees and have thus helped to raise traffic engineering standards and the prestige of the Institute. 
Let me also thank the entire membership for its grand response which made the past year a produc- 
tive one for the Institute. 


At its 23rd Annual Meeting, the Institute of Traffic Engineers participated in and was a part 
of the great Centennial Convocation honoring the founding of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. The Institute’s banner flew as high as that of any of the engineering societies that partici- 
pated. Institute members could well be proud of the fact that in less than a quarter century of the 
[nstitute’s existence, its members, too, had made definite contributions, transportation-wise, to the life, 
economy and recreation of the many communities throughout this great land of ours. The Institute 
has now established itself as one of the many recognized professional engineering societies. 


There are, at the present moment, vast street and highway improvement programs as well as 
urban expressways, bridges and tunnels which are belatedly getting under way. Even though most 
of them will require considerable financial muscle to achieve, many of these projects may be realized 
in the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, under the most optimistic achievements, existing traffic-con- 
trolled streets and highways will continue to be needed for some time to come as essential supplements 
to carry the large volumes of local traffic circulation. Consequently, trafhe engineers must continue 
to keep traffic flowing safely and expeditiously on existing streets and highways with constantly im- 
proved and modernized ingenious trafic-control devices, attuned to the ever-mounting traffic volumes. 


We must realize, however, that traffic engineering is still a young profession. It needs con- 
tinual and considerable experimentation. As traffic engineers, we must acquire the courage to make 
mistakes. Only he who does nothing makes no mistakes and so makes the biggest mistake of all. Trial 
and error is still a powerful tool for achieving technical improvements. 


We must ever be mindful of the fact, too, that the results of traffic engineering impinge at 
once upon human beings and that consequently, pedestrian and motorist approval must always be the 
acid test of good trafic engineering. A perfect traffic engineering solution, from an engineering stand- 
point, which is not well received by the public, should be considered a failure. It takes its place along- 
side that famous operation by an eminent surgeon, pronounced a huge success by the medical profes- 
sion where, unfortunately, the patient died. 


The successful application of traffic engineering solutions to vexing trafic problems is a 
practical demonstration of a unique ability to attack effectively and cure many other ills that bedevil 
modern communities. Consequently, trafhc engineers will never be mass produced and the demand for 
successful trafic engineers will always be far in excess of supply. In the future, communities will not, 
for long, permit successful traffic engineers to continue to practice only trafhc engineering. They will 
give them other more complex assignments. In time, more and more successful traffic engineers will 
cease to practice traffic engineering only. They will be named commissioners, deputies, consultants, 
public executives. Successful traffic engineers will be among the respected civic-minded citizens 
in their communities. 


I am humbly proud to have had the opportunity to serve this growing and forward-looking 


EB : ‘ 
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Immediate Past President 
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modernize your parking system with 


CURE (sin Cte 


SAVES YOU $5.00 PER YEAR PER METER 


When your city installs PARK-O-METERS, you get more than 
merely a number of meters along your streets . . . you get a 
Complete Service that provides for every detail of revenue 
handling from the time the motorist drops his coin until the 
money is safe in your revenue vault. This new QUICK-N-SAFE 
Coin Collector is furnished as a part of your PARK-O-METER 
System. 
Coin collection labor can be . . . and frequently is... a 
large expense in operating a meter system, With PARK-O- 
METERS this need not be true as one man can collect coins 
from some 2,000 meters; an operation which might require up to ten 
persons under other collection systems employed in less modern 
communities. 
PARK-O-METER Coin Box accommodates a full week’s revenue under 
maximum daytime conditions. The coin chamber is located on the 
sidewalk side to make collection easy. The coin box dumps coins 
automatically into the coin safe on the pneumatic-tired collector. 
Auditor’s check can be made at any time from readings taken on the 
coin register which shows dollars and cents cumulatively. (Other 
meters merely record the number of times meter is operated, do not 
distinguish between pennies and nickels.) 
The coin boxes are also CONVERTIBLE, being designed so that they 
may be used as sealed boxes, sealing with either tape, paper or lead 
as preferred. 
Only PARK-O-METER offers this feature of convertibility . . . and at 
no cost to you. 


old method involves 

sealing coin boxes — carry- 
ing boxes to and from street — exchanging boxes at meter — 
unsealing and emptying boxes — office handling and storage. 
FREQUENCY: With small coin capacity, collections are required 
at least two times per week or 100 times per year, and more. 
COST: Average cost per individual collection on above opera- 
tion is 6¢. 100 collections at 6¢ total, per “old system’ meter, 
per year 


the new Quick-N-Safe way involves 

the sim- 
ple street operation of automatically dumping the money into 
the pneumatic-tired coin collector safe. 
FREQUENCY: With PARK-O-METER’S adequate coin capacity, col- 
lections are required not more than one time per week or 50 
times a year. 
COST: Average cost per individual collection for automatic 
dumping operation is 2¢, or less. 50 collections at 2¢ total, per 
PARK-O-METER, per year beens Ch ckars 6 one 


NET SAVINGS PER YEAR — $5.00 


A DEMONSTRATION COSTS NOTHING + YOU OWE IT TO YOUR PUBLIC + ASK US TO SHOW YOU 
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Pedestrian Signalization and Contro 


By Walter E. Schwanhausser, Jr. (Assoc. Mem., ITE) 


Ifluminating Laboratory, General Electric Company, West Lynn, Massachusetts 


Don't walk, Run! Yes, so often the poor pedestrian is 
the forgotten man when an intersection is sienalized. As a 


result, it takes a good broken field runner to get across 


rome of our streets. Anyone less agile 1s at a most serious 
disadvantage. Fortunately for the pedestrians, and strange 
as it may seem, the saturation of our streets by motor vehicle 
trathc has finally forced greater and rightful consideration 


of the pedestrian 


General Methods 
| essen nace there are three methods of providing for 
~ pedestrian movements at signalized intersections, namely, 
by combined, exclusive, and semi-exclusive phases. The most 
common method is generally referred to as the combined 
movement where pedestrians cross the street “with the green 
light.” In some cases a separate signal is provided which 
will indicate in one form or another the most desirable time 
for a pedestrian to use the cross walk. In other words, the 
signal system is so designed that an adequate pedestrian 
clearing interval is provided. The relatively short three- to 
four-second yellow warning interval provided for motorists 
is almost always inadequate for pedestrians. Furthermore, 
it is inadvisable to lengthen the yellow vehicular clearing 
interval just to accommodate pedestrians. Such a scheme 
will only tend to encourage motorists to over-run the yel- 
low signal. 

The second method of pedestrian phasing is commonly 
known as the exclusive interval. Pedestrians are allowed to 
cross the intersection in all directions during such an inter- 
val because all of the vehicular traffic is halted. The exclu- 
sive pedestrian interval can be included on a regular pre- 
timed basis each cycle, or if the control equipment is 
so designed, it can be included only upon actuation of a 
pedestrian pushbutton 

The third method of pedestrian phasing is what many 
choose to call the “semi-exclusive” interval. As the name 
implies, it is partially exclusive in that parallel streams of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic are allowed to move simul- 
taneously. During the allotted pedestrian interval, vehicular 


turning movements are 


restricted through  signalization 
thereby providing reasonable protection to the pedestrians 
Semi-exclusive pedestrian phases are provided on a pre- 


timed repetitive type of sequence. 


Consideration For Types of 
Pedestrian Phasing 


1. Character of Conflict 

Obviously, before one can decide just what type of 
phasing is most desirable, he must become acquainted with 
the character of the conflict between motorists and pedes- 
trians. For instance, is it right or left-hand turns or both 
that are causing the conflict between pedestrians and motor- 
ists? Furthermore, are only a few vehicles involved, or just 
a few pedestrians? In other words, specifically, what is 
the problem? 
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SPECIAL VEHICLE & PEDESTRIAN CONTROL 
SEMI-EXCLUSIVE PEDESTRIAN INTERVAL 


COLOR SEQUENCE 


MAIN ST. 








2. Width of Streets 


One must consider the width of the roadways before he 
can intelligently select the most desirable type of sequence 
The primary purpose is to determine the time it will take 
a pedestrian to cross the street. Secondly, one must consider 
the roadway width for vehicular lane capacity or the ability 
to segregate the through movement of traffic from the turn 
ing movements. A third consideration along these lines is 
whether the streets are One-way or two-way. An additional 
consideration is parking since a or 8-foot parking lane 
oftentimes provides a little extra protection for the pedes 
trian as he completes his crossing. In effect, parking lanes 
tend to reduce the effective curb-to-curb distance that pedes- 


“WALK” interval 


trians must cross during the 


3. Duration of Conflict 

One must analyze the periods and duration of conflict 
between vehicular and pedestrian movements in order to 
justify either an exclusive or semi-exclusive pedestrian phase. 
In addition, one must determine if such sequences should 
be provided on a pre-timed or actuated basis. 


General Discussion 
Combined vehicular and pedestrian movements can be 
used wherever the vehicular turning movements are rela- 
tively few in number and fail to endanger pedestrians. In 
order for this to be true it is usually found that pedestrian 
movements are relatively light. Whenever pedestrian traffic 
becomes heavy or when vehicular turning movements be- 
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come large in number, some form of restriction to both 
motorists and pedestrians should probably be employed in 
the interests of safety and efficiency 


Restricted Turning Movements 

In many instances it proves practical to eliminate all 
turning movements at an intersection. In other words, ve 
hicles are allowed to proceed directly straight through the 
intersection but are prohibited from making either right- 
or left-hand turns. In such a case it is possible to move 
heavy volumes of pedestrians in conjunction with a parallel 


movement of vehicular traffic 


Frequently, vehicular turning movements are restricted 
only during rush hours or periods when serious conflicts 
exist. However, there are many cases where it is impractical 


or undesirable to prohibit turning movements at any time. 


Exclusive Interval 

In recent years, much greater use has been made of the 
exclusive pedestrian interval. Such applications are usually 
found where it proves impractical to prohibit vehicular turn 
ing movements and where pedestrian volumes are relatively 
high for a large proportion of the day. Intersections in shop 
ping and business districts are typical examples. However, 
the application of the exclusive interval will only be suc- 
cessful if properly planned since it reduces the vehicular 
capacity of the involved and the 


streets intersection in 


particular. 


Pedestrian Travel Time 

As an example, one must consider the width of the 
street and the time it is going to take a pedestrian to cross 
that street. A safe factor to use in calculating this time is a 
pedestrian rate of travel of about 3 feet per second, although 
many pedestrians travel at 4 and 5 feet per second. 

In the case of a 60-foot street it will take a pedestrian 
approximately 15 to 20 seconds to cross the street. A large 
group of pedestrians will take at least 20 seconds, if not more. 

One can readily see that an exclusive walk interval of 
only 15 seconds represents 259% of a 60-second time cycle. 
This means that the exclusive pedestrian interval denies the 
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Fig. 2 


use of the intersection to motorists for 25°% of the time. 
Another way of stating this same fact is that insofar as ve- 
hicles are concerned the widths of the street are reduced by 
approximately 250%. With today’s ever-increasing vehicular 
traffic this is a very stiff price to pay for the movement of 
pedestrians. Consequently, it takes a relatively large volume 
of pedestrians using the intersection for relatively long pe- 
riods of the day to justify an exclusive pedestrian interval 
on a pre-timed basis along an important and heavily-traveled 
thoroughfare 

One might readily ask—"“Why not operate the signals on 
a longer than 60-second time cycle so that the percentage of 
time consumed by the pedestrian interval is of smaller pro- 
portions?” Longer cyclic operation would automatically in- 
crease the capacity of the intersection insofar as vehicular 
traffic is concerned. However, one is also interested in the 


progressive movement of traffic through the signalized area. 


Progressive Timing 

Due to the relatively short spacing of signalized inter- 
sections in most Cities it is necessary to operate signals on 
relatively short time cycles to provide a good speed of pro- 
gression. Frequently, during rush hours longer cyclic opera- 
tion with preferential offset timing proves most effective 
in moving heavy traffic. However, due to the desirability 
of operating on relatively short time cycles providing good 
progression during most of the day, it is usually hard to 
justify a long cycle just to provide an exclusive pedestrian 
interval. 


Sidewalk Capacity 


In addition, the capacity or width of sidewalks must be 
considered. Obviously, pedestrians are going to accumulate 
at each corner of the intersection when they are permitted 
to cross the street only during an exclusive interval. The 
longer time cycle of the signal, the greater the accumulation 
of pedestrians. When pedestrian movements are particularly 
heavy and the sidewalks relatively narrow, long cycle opera- 
tion proves ineffective because accumulating pedestrians 
virtually force each other off the sidewalks onto the street. 
Consequently, long cycle operation oftentimes proves to be 
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Fig. 3 


impractical from the pedestrian, as well as the motorist’s 
viewpoint 
Semi-Exclusive Interval 

To overcome the objections to exclusive pedestrian inter- 
vals, so-called semi-exclusive intervals have proven effective 
In such schemes, pedestrians are permitted to walk parallel 
with the straight-through movement of vehicles, right and 
left turns being prohibited. Following an adequate pedes- 
trian clearing interval, the motorists are allowed to make 
right, and in some cases, left-hand turns. 

As an example, in some cities all left turns at principal 
downtown intersections are prohibited. At the beginning 
of a vehicular phase, right-hand turns are temporarily pro- 
hibited while pedestrians are given the signal to use the 
crosswalks. Following an adequate clearing interval, right- 
hand turns are permitted while pedestrians are instructed to 
remain at the curb. 

Vehicle Lane Capacity 

In order to provide such a sequence of operations, it is 
necessary to be able to segregate right turns from the traffic 
traveling straight through the intersection. A moving lane 
of traffic generally requires about 10 feet of roadway. If 
large trucks or buses are involved, the distance may be even 
greater, probably in the neighborhood of 12 feet. 

Semi-exclusive pedestrian intervals prove quite effective 
where curb-to-curb distances are relatively long or where it 
takes pedestrians an appreciable amount of time to cross 
the intersection. In such a case, it is very hard to justify a 
long exclusive pedestrian interval because of the consequent 
restriction on the vehicular capacity of the intersection. 
Furthermore, when pedestrian traffic is very light or non- 
existent, the exclusive pedestrian interval causes an unneces- 
sary delay to motorists. 

Semi-exclusive intervals, on the other hand, tend to keep 
vehicular traffic fluid by moving the straight-through traffic 
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for a large proportion of the cycle. Another advantage of 
semi-exclusive intervals is that during relatively light pedes- 
trian trafic a minimum number of motorists are held up 
needlessly 


Helpful Pavement Markings 

Figure 1 illustrates a semi-exclusive pedestrian interval 
or phasing as might be applied to the intersection of two- 
Figure 2 indicates some desirable pavement 


markings and construction that would be needed for pro- 


way streets 


viding such a sequence. Note that the Plan A on the left 
provides for the allowance of left-hand turns. In the event 
that left turns can be prohibited, such provisions can, of 
course, be omitted for streets fifty feet or wider. 


Actuated Intervals 

In many cases, the physical layout of the intersection is 
such that the only safe way to move a pedestrian across the 
intersection is by the exclusive-interval method. Ac other 
times, pedestrian conflicts are relatively few in number and 
exist for only short periods of time. When confronted with 
such a problem it is usually found desirable to have an 
exclusive pedestrian interval added to or included in the 
cycle only upon actuation of pushbutton by a_ pedestrian. 
Pedestrian actuated sequences are not ordinarily too  satis- 
factory in downtown business areas where pedestrian traffic 
is heavy and each signal interval must be related to many 
other signalized intersections. Such operation is used pri- 
marily at outlying intersections or in suburban shopping 
centers. 


One-Way Streets 

When a network or even a partial network of one-way 
streets is involved, the pedestrian problem is changed some- 
what since there is always at least one “protected crosswalk” 
while vehicles are in motion. Even the situation involving 
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Fig. 5 
ITE WALK lens. 


Fig. 6 
Ceneral Electric's WAIT lens. 


the intersection of a two-way with a one-way street 1s some 
what simplified. Two examples, namely Figure 3 and Fig- 


ure 4, represent typical situations. 


It will be noted that in both instances an exclusive pedes 
trian interval affording pedestrians a safe crossing of the two 
In all probabil 


ity both situations could have been solved with semi-exclu- 


“unprotected crosswalks” has been provided 


sive pedestrian intervals by restricting the turning move- 
ments for the first part of the vehicular phases. 


Although double-headed arrow signal indications have 
been indicated in these two plans to help identify the one- 
way streets, separate individual arrows would be required for 
the execution of semi-exclusive phases. Individual arrow 
sections would, of course, be more eligible, especially for 
motorists as they approach the intersection. In any event, 
the one-way streets should be identified by large separate 
signs. The signal indications should not be used as the sole 


means of identifying the one-way street system 


Pedestrian Signals 


In order to provide color sequences such as illustrated by 
these examples, special signal indications for the pedestrian 
should be used. Different cities have tried many combina- 
tions of “WAIT-WALK” and “DON’T WALK-WALK’" sig- 
nals with varying degrees of success. Some have used stand 
ard traffic signal housings with specially-lettered lenses, 
whereas others have used neon types of signals. All have 


proven successful and all have certain drawbacks. 


Such cities as Cincinnati, Ohio, and Portland, Oregon, 
have very definitely standardized on conventional signal 
housings pairing a clear lettered 1.T.E. “WALK” lens with a 
banded amber “WAIT” lens. On the other hand, many cities 
have standardized on the neon type of signal. Still others, 
such as Detroit, Michigan, and Kansas City, Missouri, use 
both types with about equal success. The main factor is to 
have a well-planned workable scheme with indications at 
the head of, and facing, each crosswalk. 


Standard recommended practice* calls for a “WAIT” or 
“DON'T WALK” signal indication to be exhibited wherever 
a “WALK” light is used 


signal telling pedestrians when they must remain at the 


Some cities use only a “WAIT” 


curb. Such a system is usually used only in conjunction with 
combined pedestrian and vehicle movements or where the 
pedestrian must be alert and cautious as he crosses the street 


*The Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets 
and Highways—ASA D6.1-1948, Section 272—General 
Design Requirements. "A WALK signal shall always be 
accompanied by a WAIT or DON’T WALK indication.” 
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Economics and Standardization 


In considering the ever-present problem of economics, 
neon signs require high voltage auxiliary transformers and 
involve a larger initial investment than the standard type 
of signals. Conventional traffic signal housings, on the other 
hand, use regular standard signal lamps, are easily serviced, 
and involve a minimum initial expenditure. 


Visibility 

Insofar as visibility is concerned, neon signs have larger 
lettering which aids in the education or indoctrination period. 
However, it often proves difficult to shield the large neon 
signs from bright sunlight which tends to “wash out” the 
illuminated lettering rather easily. 

Lettered WAIT and WALK lenses used in conventional 
signal housings provide three separate means of identifica- 
tion, namely, color, legend and shape. The WALK lens ( Fig. 
5) lettering is clear, giving the appearance of white letters 
on an opaque, black background. The WAIT lens (Fig. 6), 
on the other hand, is amber—not yellow—in color. Com- 
pared to the yellow vehicular signal the WAIT lens appears 
to be orange in color. The shape differential between the 
two lenses is accomplished by scalloping the WAIT lens 
above and beneath the lettering. This also allows more 
light to be projected from the unit, which provides added 
punch” and warning to the restrictive signal. 


Conclusion 


Actually, every city has certain peculiarities or circum- 
stances that must be considered. This leaves the field wide 
open for the development of unique solutions. However, it 
further illustrates the necessity to make a careful study of 
each problem, considering all vehicular and pedestrian move- 
ments at the intersections involved. Since many factors must 
be considered, especially the movement of traffic at adjacent 
intersections, one must thoroughly digest all pertinent infor- 
mation before an adequate analysis of this problem can 
be completed. 

Assuming the development of a good solution from an 
engineering viewpoint, it is highly desirable, and oftentimes 
essential, to follow up with a suitable program of educating 
the traveling public as to why and how the plan works. Fol- 
lowing an adequate trial period, usually thirty days or more, 
and assuming a workable scheme, the plan must be properly 
enforced before it will prove effective. 


INVENTOR’S DELIGHT 

The motor vehicle has been a great source of in- 
spiration for America’s inventive minds during the 
past half century. 

Patent authorities estimate that one-sixth of all 
patents granted by the U. S. Patent Office have been 
for automotive inventions. 

This ratio was even higher in the early days. The 
total number of automotive patents granted to date 
is close to 500,000. 

About 85% of these were issued to individual 
inventors and small firms. The others went to major 
vehicle manufacturers and large firms engaged in 
parts-making 

Since patents expire after 17 years, about 350,000 
automotive inventions are now public property 
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Traffic Engineering in Norfolk, Virginia 


By Fenton G. Jordan, Jr. (Mem., ITE) 


Traffic Engineer 


L. Franklin Blitz 


Asst. Engineer 


W! WERE somewhat reluctant to prepare this article 

realizing it would probably be of little use for com- 
parative purposes, because of Norfolk's small traffic engi- 
neering budget. However, it can still serve two purposes; 
those who have larger budgets can see that things could be 
tougher, and those with smaller budgets can see how nice it 
would be when they have a “big” budget. 

Norfolk has a population of 213,513 people. However, 
the metropolitan area which it serves has a population of 
446,200. To provide the traffic needs of these people, the 
Traffic Engineering Bureau in 1952 had a budget of only 
$50,499.10. This budget does not include the cost of new 
signals and parking meters, for which special appropriations 
must be passed. The $50,499 budget is broken down as 
follows: Personal services—$37,106; Materials, Supplies, and 
Repairs (not new signals or parking meters )—$12,420; 
General Operation—$598; New Equipment—$375. 

The Traffic Engineering Bureau, which was established 
in January, 1946, is a part of the Department of Public 
Works. The Traffic Engineer, who heads the Bureau, is re- 
sponsible for the engineering, research, and regulatory activi- 
ties related to the planning of the traffic movement. Enforce- 
ment remains in the Police Department. However, a Police 
Lieutenant has been assigned to the Bureau for liaison pur- 
poses. The staff of the Bureau, in addition to the Engineer, 
consists of an Assistant, a Transportation Inspector, a Clerk- 
Stenographer, and two labor crews with a foreman for each. 

In 1948, the Norfolk Parking and Traffic Commis- 
sion was established, consisting of five citizens appointed by 
the Council to serve in an advisory capacity to the Traffic 
Engineer. This Commission has been very active and works 
in close cooperation with the Traffic Engineer on items of 
major importance concerning signals, parking programs, 
truck routing, loading and unloading problems, etc. 

These are the tools with which we work. The material 
from which the traffic program must be developed consists 
of a 1952 vehicle registration of 36,501 cars, plus approxi- 
mately 20,000 service personnel operated vehicles, and a 
“dead end” city, ie., the business district abuts the harbor. 
Geographically, Norfolk runs north and south with a traffic 
generator at each end of the City; the business district at 
the southern end, and the Norfolk Naval Base at the north- 
ern end. The east-west dimensions are approximately one- 
third the north-south dimensions. The northern, western, 
and southern boundaries are water boundaries. There are 
two good north-south arteries; namely, Hampton Boulevard 
and Granby Street. However, there are no good east- 
west arteries. 

In addition to the geographical difficulties, Norfolk is 
plagued with the world-wide disease of streets that were not 
planned, but just grew. The growth was in extension and 
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Fig. 1 
Off-center lane movement on Boush Street during rush. 


not width, and winding and not straight. These narrow 
streets, and the lack of off-street parking facilities creates 
problems of both parking and traffic movement. 


Signals 

There are 105 traffic signals now in operation in the 
City of Norfolk. Sixty-four of these signals are in various 
progressive systems which cover about 10 miles. The plans 
and designs have been approved by Council for three new 
isolated signal installations, and also for the installation of 
a 6-signal interconnected cycle selector system to be installed 
on Hampton Boulevard, one of our main north-south streets. 
In addition to planning and design, the Traffic Engineering 
Bureau is responsible for the timing of the signals and the 
maintenance of the progressions. 


Paint 

It has been our experience that one of the least expensive 
and most effective traffic regulations is paint. Norfolk has 
67 miles of centerlines, lane lines, and crosswalks. This is 
in addition to the special painting at schools, and instruc- 
tional painting at certain intersections. 

A single paint crew of four men, using both hand 
paint machines and a tractor paint machine, maintain the 
paint program. 
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& 
Sign used for reversible one-way street. The staff rotates in its socket. 


One-Way Streets 

Norfolk, like most old cities, is plagued with narrow 
streets. Additionally, we cope with the problem of a north- 
south City with a large traffic generator at each end. In 
order to facilitate the movement of the heavy north-south 
traffic, two major one-way street systems have been installed. 


The morning traffic peak is principally a southbound 
movement to the Central Business District. In order to speed 
this movement, Llewellyn Avenue is one-way southbound 
from Moran Avenue to Boush Street (12 blocks). The 
trafic then moves south on Boush Street. Boush Street is a 
four-lane street with three lanes southbound and one north- 
bound between 8:00 A.M. and 9:00 A.M. At all other 
times, it is a normal two-way street. The reversible feature 
on Boush Street is accomplished by pedestal signs which are 
moved into the street at 8:00 A.M. and removed at 9:00 
A.M. Llewellyn Avenue section, while one-way southbound 
between 8:00 A.M. and 9:00 A.M., is one-way northbound 
at all other times. This reversible feature is accomplished 
by double arrow signs and reversible one-way arrows. The 
reversible arrows must be changed manually each morning. 


A second one-way system is designed for north-south 
movement in the Central Business District. Monticello Ave- 
nue, a four-lane street, is one-way southbound, and Bank 
Street, a two-lane street, is one-way northbound. Both of 
these streets extend well out of the central district and 
empty into one of the main north-south arteries. 

Since Norfolk developed on a north-south axis, there 
was little opportunity to develop east-west movement. Last 
year, an east-west one-way system was installed. Olney Road 
is one-way westbound, and Brambleton Avenue is one-way 
eastbound. The installation of this system increased the aver- 
age speed from 14.5 miles per hour to 22.5 miles per hour. 


It is anticipated that one-way streets will be used in the 
residential areas in order to move traffic and accommodate 
the parking needs of the residents. 


Signs 

Norfolk utilizes the standard regulatory and warning 
signs. In 1951, 1,722 traffic signs of all types were installed; 
668 of these were warning and regulatory signs. The re- 
mainder were parking signs. 

At present, there is in progress a program of highway 
marker reflectorization. This program will be completed 
this year. 

In addition to the standard regulatory, warning, and 
parking signs, Norfolk is experimenting with the Yield 
Right-of-Way signs. Yield signs have been placed at four 
isolated intersections of various types, and recently the City 
Council has authorized the installation of these signs at six 
intersections on Manteo Street. This installation will be 
completed in the near future, and surveys made to determine 
their effectiveness. 

Surveys 

In 1951, 185 traffic surveys were made. About half of 
these were volume counts, pedestrian surveys, and view ob- 
struction surveys. One origin and destination survey was 
made in connection with the new Berkley Bridge. This was 
a cooperative effort with the State Highway Department. 


Planning 

Traffic planning in the past year has revolved around 
the improvement of the one-way street system, and the 
opening of the Elizabeth River Bridge-Tunnel. (Traffic 
Engineering, August, 1952.) 

Future plans revolve around the cycle selector system to 
be installed on Hampton Boulevard; changes to be made in 
the traffic pattern which will result from the Norfolk Rede- 
velopment and Low Cost Housing Program, and the pro- 
posed Tidewater Drive Expressway. 

Parking 

The narrow downtown streets have produced a very 
difficult parking problem. In 1951, an effort was made to 
solve this problem by the adoption of a municipal parking 
plan, which would provide for five municipal off-street 
parking lots. However, this plan, while it was adopted by 
Council, was defeated by 94 votes in a public referendum 
in June, 1951. 

Later in 1951, an 85-car customer parking lot, adjacent 
to the City Hall, was approved by Council, and the job of 
obtaining the land was begun. This project has not been 
completed to date. 


. Fig. 3 
Norfolk's painting equipment. Recently, an additional portable 
machine has been added to fleet. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Costs of Traffic Inefficiencies 


By Wesley R. Bellis (Mem., ITE) 
Chief, Bureau Traffic and Safety Research, New Jersey State Highway Department 


W' ARE ALL aware of the fact that our existing network 

of streets, roads and highways is a wonderful accom- 
plishment of the combined efforts of the people of the 
country but, even though it may be claimed as the most 
wonderful transportation system in the world, there are 
many inefficiencies which are costly to the driving public. 
[ wish to emphasize that, because of the lack of concrete 
proof and general agreement, progress has been very slow 
in overcoming the problem of measuring the costs of traffic 
inefficiencies on a relative basis so that their costs can be 
intelligently applied to and balanced with construction and 
maintenance costs. 

Traffic inefficiencies include losses from accidents, con- 
gestion and vehicle operation. Accidents, of course, include 
property damage, personal injuries and fatalities. Conges- 
tion is the travel time lost because of the inability to travel 
at one’s desired speed. Vehicle operation includes extra miles 
traveled, inferior type of pavement and rise and fall of 
grades. There are other inefficiencies which at present seem 
to be expressed only by the lack of efficiencies. These may 
be termed conveniences, which include features to make 
driving less of a nervous strain and more pleasant. Another 
item, which I call generated traffic, includes the increase in 
trafic volumes other than normal traffic volume increases 
and which results from the removal of the impediments to 
such traffic volume growth. 

Each of these inefficiencies results in a loss of something, 
the loss of which we, as a people, are anxious to avoid. We 
are willing to provide the funds necessary to overcome the 
inefficiencies so long as the value of the savings is greater 
than the cost of providing the savings. For example, if it 
could be agreed that the value of the savings was equal to 
three times as much as the construction cost, it would be 
considered a good investment. This could be accomplished 
in the savings in the cost of car operation if a road carrying 
50,000 cars per day were reconstructed so as to cause a 
reduction of one mile in distance at a cost of $4,500,000. 
If the construction cost were financed by bonds over a 30- 
year period, the $4,500,000 should include all interest and 
other charges. The 50,000 cars per day is equal to 18,250,000 
cars per year which at 3 cents per car mile, would equal 
$547,500 saved per year by a reduction of 1 mile of travel 
distance. In 30 years this would be $16,425,000 or well 
over three times the cost. There is no intention here to 
illustrate a specific problem. I am merely illustrating that 
the cost to the highway users should be related to the con- 
struction cost. 
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Basically, all proposed or suggested improvements in 
our roadway system today are initiated by a realization of a 
traffic deficiency. Thirty years ago roadway construction was 
justified on the basis of the development of land areas 
Today this is a minor factor being limited almost wholly to 
real estate subdivisions. In New Jersey there is no piece of 
land which is more than one-half mile from a public road 
except for one small section of marshy land which is two 
miles from a public road. 

Much has been accomplished in the past to reduce the 
vehicle operation inefficiencies by providing hard surfaced 
pavements, direct alignments and flat grades. Now, because 
of congestion, we have a vehicle operation cost item to con- 
sider because of the inefficient operation of motor vehicles 
at slow speeds due to overheating, less gasoline and oil 
efficiency, wear and tear on clutch, brakes, tires and motor 
parts. Probably the progress made in this direction has been 
accomplished by virtue of the fact that operation costs are 
concrete rather than abstract. They can be readily visualized. 
A dollar saved by a reduction in mileage can be accepted 
as an extra dollar in the pocket, even though the saver may 
then spend the dollar by traveling more frequently or fur- 
ther away than he previously was accustomed to do. 

In contrast to the praiseworthy progress made in reduc- 
ing the vehicle operation inefficiencies, is the accident prob- 
lem. Although progress has been made in reducing accident, 
injury and fatality rates in the last 11 years, no one can be 
certain that the downward trend can be maintained. We 
know too little about the causes of accidents. Some of the 
modern highways built specifically with every known safety 
design turn out to be just other accident prone highways. 
Some old highways with bad alignment and with 40-foot 
drops on each side of a 20-foot roadway with no guard rail 
may have a better accident record than some of our super- 
duper highways. Every engineer and administrator responsi- 
ble for the selection of design or type of improvement 
sincerely attempts to first make sure of the safety factor. 

When discussing the cost of inefficiencies in safety it is 
very difficult to visualize the cost of an accident, injury or 
fatality. When our Highway Department was making prepa- 
rations a few years ago to remodel a certain highway with a 
bad accident record, I was presented with an argument by 
the owner of a repair garage along the route that if this 
project were completed he would be without work because 
there would be no accidents and his wife and four children 
would be without support. I and the rest of the Highway 
Department would be guilty of causing them to go hungry; 
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and didn’t I even care if they starved to death? He argued, 
there were plenty of other places to spend the money where 
it wouldn't put honest men out of business. 

It is true that automobile repairmen thrive on motor 
vehicle accidents to the point of being calloused. In the 
United States the accident property damage alone for one 
year is estimated at almost two billion dollars. This is a 
sizable business. 


Any property damage accident results in a financial loss 
to the highway user and, therefore, he can see an advantage 
if the accidents can be avoided but, as illustrated above, 
there is an equal and opposite compensating value so far as 
overall society is concerned; and after all the garage man 
did not cause the accident. “You wreck them, I fix them” 
is found in big type on many garages. From our point of 
view as Traffic Engineers, we have no difficulty in accept- 
ing values for deficiencies in safety based on property dam- 
age in spite of the possible indirect resistance which may 
be present. 

Injuries and fatalities are not so easy to evaluate in finan- 
cial terms and it is practically impossible to get some people 
to agree to any given figure. In some cases injuries are even 
worse than death. I have taken the attitude that the value 
of a life is indeterminate. It might involve, let's say, a genius 
and, therefore, approaching an infinite value. The average 
between infinity and zero doesn't help any. In spite of this 
conviction and for the sake of an engineering comparison, 
we must agree that a life is worth something and that any 
value assigned is better than none at all. 

Those who object to placing a value on life are thinking 
in sentimental terms. If we agree that it is good practice 
to spend money to make improvements in order to reduce 
accidents, we must be able to equate the accidents saved, 
injuries saved and fatalities saved to the cost of providing 
these savings. The unit value adopted should be such that 
there will be a reasonable balance with other items of high- 
way benefit. For instance, where should we spend a certain 
given amount of money? At a location where there is one 
fatality every two years and no congestion or other traffic 
inefficiencies? Or should we spent it at a location where 
traffic volumes far exceed the capacity of the road and traffic 
congestion is so bad all day that traffic is slowed to a walk 
even though there are no fatalities expected? 

We could eliminate highway traffic fatalities by not hav- 
ing any highways. We could greatly reduce traffic fatalities 
by making our roadways so rough and bumpy that it would 
discourage travel and reduce speeds of the few remaining 
drivers to a crawl. This is not reasonable. We must con- 
tinue to build roads of high type design and hope to find 
ways of reducing the accident toll and still enjoy the ad- 
vantages of good roads. 

It could easily be that the reluctance, generally, to treat 
the accident problem scientifically instead of sentimentally 
has hampered progress that might have been made. I feel 
sure that if we would think in terms of a financial equivalent 
of accidents we would hasten the further reduction of traffic 
accidents. The unit values applied by the National Safety 
Council are very acceptable. Variations because of economic 
conditions in areas or different years could be applied as 
refinements. 


Although the vehicle operation problem has been prac- 
tically solved and the accident problem has been at least 
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partly solved, the congestion problem has grown in leaps 
and bounds. We are so far away from solving the problem 
that it seems hopeless. New modern roads that, during the 
planning stage, we justified on the grounds that they would 
relieve the serious congestion on existing parallel roads and 
reduce the travel time through the area, have, since the day 
they were opened to traffic, been just as congested as the for- 
mer parallel roads and the reduction in congestion on these 
can not be noticed, in fact, it even might seem worse. 

Today our number one traffic inefficiency is congestion. 
We are losing ground fast. In 1948 we estimated, as a 
result of a careful study, that one-third of the New Jersey 
State Highway System (which we feel sure rates among 
the best) was inadequate because of insufficient capacity and 
that by 1970 another one-third would become inadequate 
because of expected increases in traffic volumes. The original 
one-third would then be still more inadequate. In another 
study, made in conjunction with the Bureau of Public Roads, 
it was found that in order to bring three of our major routes, 
comprising about 200 miles out of a total of 1,700 miles, 
up to modern recommended standards it would cost about 
$400,000,000. Our construction budget was running about 
$25,000,000 per year. 

At the beginning of this year the New Jersey Turnpike 
was opened to traffic as a toll road. A general application 
of toll roads may prove to be a solution. It offers an addi- 
tional source of income for road construction. It could be 
possible for a toll on one road to be used to finance im- 
provements on other free roads and streets. The toll roads 
of today are much different than the toll roads of 1905. 
Today's toll roads are truly roads of the future, which can 
be used today. By non-toll financing such as gasoline tax 
and general tax these roads would not be completed for 
possibly 100 years. 


An analysis of traffic volume growth trends indicate that 
traffic volumes are increasing faster than population growth. 
It should be expected that at some time in the future traffic 
volume increases will slow up to a rate equal to the rate 
of population growth. Improvements to our road network 
system have not kept pace with traffic volume growth. A 
further study of the growth trends indicates that the traffic 
volume rate of increase will have slowed up sufficiently by 
the year 2050 so that roadway improvements will then start 
to catch up. By then congestion will have become much 
worse than it is now. All this is based on the assumption 
that highway improvements will continue at present rates. 


We must attempt to accelerate the improvement pro- 
grams if we are to enjoy to full advantage the convenient 
transportation provided by the automobile. 


It may be that toll roads will provide the needed accel- 
eration. 


Although the New Jersey Turnpike has been outstand- 
ingly successful, it has not eliminated traffic congestion on 
parallel routes at the locations where congestion was most 
serious. On U. S. 1 in Newark, during 1951, there were 
86,600 vehicles per annual average day. Now with the Turn- 
pike parallel and about one-half mile away there are still 
73,000 cars per average day for the first half of 1952. The 
Turnpike at the corresponding location has averaged 27,000 
cars per average day for the first half of the year. For the 
complete year of 1952 I expect that there will be 75,000 
cars per annual average day on U. S. 1 and 30,000 cars per 
annual average day on the Turnpike making an increase of 
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18,400 cars per average day during the year. There are no 
other parallel roads from which this added volume can come. 
Based on other volume increases in the area we should ex- 
pect a normal growth increase of 4,400 cars per average 
day. Where will the other 14,000 cars per average day come 
from? This is what I call generated traffic. In two or three 
years Route 1 will probably be as congested as it was in 
1951 through this area. 

This illustrates that even with a general acceptance of the 
toll road principle as a source of revenue, large sums of 
money must still be applied to free roads and streets. There 
still is, then, a problem of finance. 


The responsibility for demonstrating the magnitude of 
these inefficiencies to the public and to the administrative 
officials of various governments rests solely with Traffic 
Engineers. I am positive that the average highway user 
wants congestion-free roads and streets and I am just as sure 
that he is willing to provide funds for the improvements if 
he knows he will realize benefits which he values more than 
the construction costs. The reluctance to provide the neces- 
sary funds is a result of the inability to evaluate or to agree 
upon an evaluation of benefits such as vehicle time losses, 
driver conveniences and generated traffic. These constitute 
the greatest traffic inefficiencies today. The summation of 
time losses which are plaguing us today is staggering. Other 
traffic inefficiencies are small by comparison except the con- 
venience inefficiency which, in my opinion, approaches the 
magnitude of congestion but because of its complexity I will 
not attempt, at this time, to discuss fully. The equivalent 
money value is even harder to assign than the money value 
of time lost. 


A center island, or median if you prefer, in addition to 
its safety value provides a convenience value. Even though 
the center island did not make a road safer it might be 
accepted as good engineering because it gives drivers a 
sense of security. They feel more comfortable. 

Along a major route frequent driveways and crossroads 
are nuisances. It is much more pleasant if drivers do not 
have to constantly be on the alert for cars coming from side 
roads even when the odds are very slim that a car will come 
from one. Drivers can then concentrate their attention on 
other driving details. This is the principal advantage of a 
Freeway over a normal highway. 


Highway beautification is a convenience item which adds 
to the comfort of driving. 


When traffic volumes are large there is a necessity for 
constant attention which produces driver fatigue. It is con- 
venient to avoid these densities of traffic. Such items as this 
can be recognized as justifiable for construction expenditures. 
Year after year the public is demanding better driving con- 
ditions much of which can be directly traced to conveni- 
ence items 


Except for vehicle operation, none of the traffic inefficien- 
cies can be directly related to money losses or savings. They 
can only be compared financially by supply and demand prin- 
ciples. The service can be supplied if the demand is suf- 
ficiently great. 


When impediments to traffic are very severe some driv- 
ers are discouraged from making certain trips. Our major 
impediment is congestion but to illustrate generated traffic 
imagine some large bridge carrying large volumes of traffic 
such as the Golden Gate Bridge or the Philadelphia-Camden 
Bridge. Practically all of the traffic on them was generated 
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by the construction of the bridges. Very little of the traffic 
came from facilities which were existing before the bridges 
were built. This generated traffic is worth the increase in 
business which was made possible by the increased traffic. 
The cost of the bridges has been paid for many times over 
in a multitude of businesses. It is impossible to pick out 
these businesses but if you can imagine being suddenly with- 
out them you may be able to visualize the business calamity 
which would follow. This would be the reverse of gener- 
ated traffic. 

The cost of car operation reflects in the driver's pocket. 

The cost of accidents is summed up in property damage, 
bodily injury and fatalities. 

The cost of congestion is reflected in time losses. 

The cost of inconveniences is summed up in driver fa- 
tigue, nervous strain, etc. 

The cost of generated traffic is reflected in general busi- 
ness activity. 

Those of you who have attempted to measure the amount 
of time lost on our congested streets, roads or highways, 
have undoubtedly come up with astronomical figures. You 
probably toned them down; yes, way down to that you 
would not be classed as a crackpot or one trying to build up 
a job for himself. Even then your estimates were probably 
only used in a confidential manner. I remember some years 
ago reading that time losses in New York City were esti- 
mated to be equivalent to $1,000,000 per day. From pre- 
liminary estimates that I have made time losses could be 
equal to almost that much in New Jersey. 


None of us here can fail to agree that there is justification 
for spending large sums of money to overcome congestion. 
Let me draw a mental picture of congestion as experienced 
in most of our cities today. At some of our intersections we 
have prohibited left turns, which is an ingenuously simple de- 
vice for keeping traffic moving, and therefore, a driver desir- 
ing to make the left turn must continue straight beyond the 
intersection to the next cross street, where he makes a right 
turn and continues on around the block to cross his original 
intersection at right angles to his first crossing. When vol- 
umes are large this stream of traffic may be continuous and, 
as the expression goes, bumper to bumper. All in the stream 
may not be making the left turn but the effect is the same. 
There is a complete circle of cars each of which cannot 
move unless the vehicle ahead moves but the vehicle ahead 
cannot move because the vehicle ahead of it cannot move 
and so on continuously around the circle. If you are in the 
line you are in your own way. Maybe horns start blowing 
and you blow at yourself. Everyone blames everyone else 
but no one blames himself. 

Another vivid pertinent fact that I would like to empha- 
size is that after capacity volumes are reached congestion 
increases very fast with each small additional increase in 
volume. When volumes are below capacity a 44% increase 
in traffic can be expected to cause a 44% increase in con- 
gestion but after capacity has been reached our studies show 
that a 44% increase in traffic produces a 600% 
in congestion 


increase 


From time to time and from different authorities there 
have been various values placed on vehicle time losses. A 


probable reasonable value for today may be two cents per 
vehicle minute. Values have ranged from one cent to four 
cents per minute. There is reason for variation between areas 
and also during changing economic conditions but once a 
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Financing Off-Street Parking Facilities 


By Matthew Carey 


Municipal Finance Consultant, Detroit, Michigan 


The Parking Problem 
tm NECESSITY of city administration participation in 
the problem of providing adequate parking facilities in 
congested business areas can now be taken for granted. The 
eager public patronage of privately developed fringe shop- 
ping centers, with adequate and well-planned parking facili- 
ties, has awakened city officials to the threatened decay of 
the central business district resulting from moving traffic 
and parking problems (and the probable decline in its lucra- 
tive general property tax base) more forcibly than years of 
complaint from the shopping public suffering from neglect 
of these problems 


Zoning For Future 

The development of new problems in neighborhood 
business centers can be prevented by adoption of zoning 
measures requiring provision of adequate off-street parking 
facilities as a condition precedent to the issuance of build- 
ing permits for structures which generate substantial park- 
ing demand. 


Curb Parking 
The problem of providing adequate parking to serve 
existing structures still needs plenty of attention. Efficient 


use of available curb parking space is an essential first step 
in this direction. Such space should, of course, be dedicated 
to short-time parking; and the intelligent use of parking 
meters promotes turnover of this space. Curb capacity tends 


to decline with efforts to alleviate the moving traffic problems. 


Private vs. Public Financing of 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 

Whether off-street parking facilities should be publicly 
or privately provided is a question that has been hotly de- 
bated at four annual conferences sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States—with the arguments 
fully reported in their published proceedings. Many splen- 
did papers by David R. Levin of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads have summarized legislation, thinking, and practice 
with respect to the parking problem. The recently published 
study—"Parking—How itis Financed”—prepared by the 
Automotive Safety Foun@jgjon for the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association will be the practical Bible on this sub- 
ject for some time to come. It summarizes succintly and 
graphically what has been done to date; and shows clearly 
that there is no one BEST WAY to meet this problem. 


Local conditions and leadership dictate the solution. 
My own conviction is that the municipality should have 
the facts as to the amount and location of the parking de- 
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mand; should continuously study the growth and shift in 
location of that demand and the extent to which it is satis- 
fied by curb, private and commercially-operated facilities; 
and should take steps to insure a core of permanently located 
parking facilities sufficient to serve the short-time parking 
needs of clients and customers of surrounding office build- 
ings and retail establishments. Long-time parking needs of 
occupant personnel can be left to the law of supply and 
demand. Some degree of public ownership may be neces- 
sary to insure permanency; but such public projects may well 
be privately operated to advantage. 

So much for background considerations—now to the sub- 
ject of 


Financing Off-Street Parking Facilities 

I am assuming that most of you are traffic officials of 
municipalities, including state and county officials who fre- 
quently deal in traffic problems with and through city, 
village and township officials. I am further assuming that 
parking problems represent only a fraction of the overall 
area of traffic engineering which the majority of you cover 
as a municipal traffic official. Your interest in financing 
would therefore be with respect to the type usually under- 
taken by the municipality itself and the contribution ex- 
pected from you to obtain a satisfactory result. I am exclud- 
ing from my discussion large metropolitan cities where 
many special factors are involved. 

So-called private enterprise financing is thereby pretty 
well excluded, although some features of it will be discussed 
at the conclusion of this paper. 


Traffic Engineering As Applied to 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 

The principles of data assembly and analysis to support 
parking lot or garage location and size, and in developing 
layout and design, are as well established as comparable 
principles with respect to water supply and sewage disposal 
systems. YOU are the specialists in that respect. Architects 
and engineers are involved in the structural design. 

As a specialist in municipal finance, I can tell you what 
the bond dealer and his customers—the investor in munici- 
pal bonds—likes to see in connection with a bond offering. 
Evidence of good structural engineering; of adequate study 
to establish demand and location of the project; of layout 
to produce maximum income at minimum expenses; and sub- 
stantiated estimate of capital costs and projected income and 
expense are needed to support either private or public financ- 
ing of parking facilities. 
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Municipally Financed Parking Facilities 

Subject to the enabling legislation existing in each state, 
three types of bond financing are available 

1. General obligation—the amount of such bonds which 
may be issued is usually limited by statute or charter, with 
an approving vote of the electorate required, so that this 
type of bond is usually reserved for types of projects which 
cannot be financed by other means; and little used for park- 
ing facilities. 

2. Special assessment—popular in some states where 
enabling legislation is favorable and for smaller projects— 
but not likely to be widely used because of difficulty in 
assessing benefits and other legal restrictions. Adjacent prop- 
erty owners who pay special assessments are likely to feel a 
proprietary interest in the facility and handicap the regula- 
tion of its use as part of the overall parking system. 

The purchaser of these two types of bonds has no con- 
cern about the traffic engineering involved, because principal 
and interest is paid from ad valorem special assessment 
taxes. He is definitely interested in traffic engineering from 
the third type because such debt service charges must be 
met solely from the earnings of the parking system. 

3. Revenue—under which curb and off-street facilities 
and revenues are combined in an integrated parking system. 
This type of “automobile parking system revenue bond” has 
been developed in Illinois and Michigan; has been upheld 
in test cases in their Supreme Courts; has become familiar 
to investors in municipal bonds and seems likely to become 
the most generally used medium of financing off-street park- 
ing facilities. 

Since the bonds must be paid from the earnings of the 
system, the investor expects in this—as in a public utility 
bond—a showing of net revenues which provides sufficient 
“cover” to preclude default in periods of business recession 
which may be expected over the life of the bond issue. 

Curb and off-street parking are so interlocked that curb 
meter revenue must be pledged along with those of the 
parking facility itself. Appropriate provision to reimburse 
the General Fund for services performed by the Police and 
Public Works Departments may be included with a further 
reservation of right to transfer some percentage of surplus 
remaining at the end of the year. 

The investor will be influenced by supporting evidence 
from the traffic engineers in the following subjects: 

1. Parking demand for the proposed facility and suita- 
bility of location in relation to demand. 

2. Layout of the lot or garage to insure efficient use of 
land or structure. Large investments are involved for a long 
period of time and mistakes in layout will have a cumulative 
effect in reduced income and increased expense. 

3. Estimates of capital costs must be accurate to insure 
completion of the project from financing provided by the 
bond issue. 

4. Projected receipts and disbursements should be shown 
for successive years and in sufficient detail to permit com- 
parison with known factors with respect to existing projects. 
The investor is influenced by historic earnings and for this 
reason leans heavily on the record of curb meter receipts in 
appraising a parking system offering. 

5. Maps and graphs which help to visualize the projects 
to be financed. 


Privately Financed Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Traffic engineers who operate as consultants are learn- 
ing firsthand about matters peculiar to accessory parking 
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facilities for shopping centers, office buildings and depart- 
ment stores. Such financing is generally based on a combi- 
nation of the property collateral value of the entire project 
and the credit of the sponsoring organization. Parking, like 
other features of the main project, is designed to make that 
project successful. 

Parking lots or garages set up on the Allentown or 
Minneapolis principle usually have a substantial element of 
subsidy from the sponsoring participants. 

Commercially operated parking lots, by and large, are 
run by experienced operators who pay a nominal monthly 
rental, with indefinite tenure, to an owner who is awaiting 
the advantageous sale of the land or a propitious time to 
permanently develop it. 

On the other hand, the parking garage, commercially- 
operated for a profit, represents a substantial investment in 
a single-purpose building and can only be financed under 
the most exacting conditions. Municipal subsidy, through 
property tax exemption, as recently authorized for the City 
of Buffalo, may be substituted for merchant sponsorship to 
facilitate financing this type of project. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING IN NORFOLK, VIIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 52) 

Mass Transportation 

The Virginia Transit Company operates 257 buses on 
19 lines covering the City. There is also a bus line which is 
run over the new Bridge-Tunnel linking Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. The buses on this run are in addition to the Virginia 
Transit Company buses, and while they are owned by the 
Transit Company, they are leased to the Elizabeth River 
Tunnel Commission. It is the responsibility of the Traffic 
Engineering Bureau to carry out surveys to determine bus 
loads and to see that the schedules are maintained. 
Conclusion 

We believe that engineering-wise the Norfolk Traffic 
Program will stand comparison with other cities its size and 
dollar-wise the program is well in front of those cities. 
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Automatic Parking Garage Proposed 
for Detroit 


By Herman M. Batts, Jr. (Jr. Mem., ITE) Associate Editor TE 
Sr. Asst. Traffic Engineer, Department of Streets and Traffic, Detroit 


~~ ENT press release issued to the Detroit newspapers 
read in part as follows: 


“A joint attack on Detroit's and the Nation's parking 
problems is to be made by the City of Detroit and Michigan 
Industrialists under a proposal soon to be laid before the 
Common Council by Mayor Albert E. Cobo and the Mu- 
nicipal Parking Authority. The Automatic Storage Corpora- 
tion has agreed to construct and place in operation on City- 
owned property at their own expense, a complete automatic 
parking machine with a capacity of 100 cars. If the equip- 
ment proves successful, it would be purchased by the City 
and enlarged to a 300-car capacity, and if not successful, it 
would be dismantled and removed without expense to 
the City 

The Municipal Parking Authority made the above an- 
nouncement after two years of consultation with officials of 
the Automatic Storage Corporation on the design and de- 
velopment of a parking machine utilizing mechanical fea- 
tures now found on automobile production lines. 

The proposed garage is to consist of three 100-car park- 
ing machines housed in an open deck type structure with an 
attached office and control room. Each 100-car parking ma- 
chine will occupy a parcel of land 18 feet wide and 100 
feet long. The overall size of the garage will be 54’x100’ 
with an attached 10°x70’ office and control room. 

A 100-car parking unit contains 10 parking floors in 
addition to the entrance and exit floor. A typical parking 
floor will have four vehicles parked, two abreast and two 
deep, on each side of the elevating cages. The elevating 
equipment of the unit consists of 24 cages in two adjacent 
stacks of 12 with crossover space at the top and bottom of 
the stacks. The two stacks of cages are counter-balanced so 
that it is necessary only to overcome the out of balance 
load to set them in motion. When one stack of cages is 
raised one floor, the adjacent stack is lowered one floor. After 
a one floor movement the top cage of the stack that has 
been raised is transferred to the top of the opposite stack 
and the bottom cage of the stack that has been lowered is 
transferred to the bottom of the other stack. By a positive 
mechanical action the stacks are raised or lowered one floor 
in three seconds and transferred in three seconds. Thus, the 
time cycle for a one floor movement is six seconds. 

The movement of a parked vehicle from a parking stall 
to an elevating cage is accomplished on conveyor equipment 
with an individual conveyor for each stall and cage in the 


structure. The movement from one conveyor to another 
takes nine seconds. 
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The entire operation of the garage is monitored by a 
control board in the cashier's office. In normal operation ga- 
rage personnel will be required to direct motorists into and 
out of the reservoirs and to staff the cashier's office. 

A typical parking act will occur as follows: The motorist 
will drive into the inbound reservoir and leave his car in a 
stall in front of the elevating equipment. When entering 
this stall the vehicle trips a tread switch which actuates a 
time stamp in an automatic ticket dispenser installed on the 
driver's side of the stall. The motorist then may set the 
car's brakes, lock his car and then obtain his claim check 
from the automatic ticket dispenser. As he takes his claim 
check from the dispenser a corresponding check is auto- 
matically inserted into the control board in the correspond- 
ing stall in a locked position. As soon as electronic equip- 
ment indicates that the motorist and passengers have left 
the stall area, the control board ticket is unlocked. The 


operator then actuates the parking equipment by moving 
the ticket on the control board. 


When picking up his car the motorist will present his 
ticket to the cashier and pay his parking fee. The cashier 
will then bring his car to the outbound reservoir by moving 
the corresponding ticket through the control board. 


A study of the operation of the proposed garage based 
on the expected timing of the parking operations indicated 
that the equipment will be able to park and unpark cars 
faster than the average motorist will be able to ready his 


car for parking or accept delivery of his car and drive away. 


As “the proof of the pudding is in the eating” the Auto- 
matic Storage Corporation and the Municipal Parking Au- 
thority are hopeful that the initial 100-car unit will be ready 
for operation by June 1, 1953. Until this initial parking 
unit is completed, all that can be said is that it looks very 
good on paper. 


MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


may be obtained by writing to: 


Executive Secretary 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Strathcona Hall 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 
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COST OF TRAFFC INEFFICIENCIES 
(Continued from page 55) 

value is determined, justified variations are not controversial. 

The value of vehicle time is not generally accepted. This 
may be a reason why progress has not been made in over- 
coming congestion, although progress has been made in ve- 
hicle operation and safety. When time is saved there is no 
equal and opposite loss to someone else as there is for other 
traffic benefits. Congestion has grown most rapidly in and 
around our large cities. These are the locations where the 
least has been done to modernize our roadway system. Not 
because of indifferences on the part of the authorities but 
because of the great difference in cost between urban con- 
struction and rural construction, including the cost of right- 
of-way and because of the resistance of individuals in urban 
areas to being disturbed. It seems that each of us feels that 
we should be spared the pains of progress when it seems 
such a simple matter to disturb our neighbor instead. Whole 
cities in Europe have been or are being rebuilt on the same 
miserable narrow and unsuitable street systems that they 
had before the war. We would probably do the same. 


Because we have concentrated on modernizing our road 
system in locations where the problem is relatively simple 
and also inexpensive, we are now confronted with problems 
in the urban areas which are colossal by comparison. We 
have become accustomed to free use of our streets and roads 
but this free use is not really free at all. It has resulted in 
stagnating congestion, which is much more costly than the 
cost of remedying the condition. Because of the free nature 
of our roadway system we have no concrete comparison on 
which to base a unit value. 

To help us in our thinking of this unit value consider 
the following: A family wishing to while away some time 
with no place in particular to go may decide to do so by a 
drive in the car. They would, without doubt, desire to drive 
at least 30 miles per hour. If they were requested to stand 
still for an hour rather than drive, they would be dissatisfied. 
Therefore, since at a car operating cost of three cents per 
mile it would cost ninety cents per hour to travel at thirty 
miles per hour, they have decided that their time is equiva- 
lent to a value of one and one-half cents per minute. Any 
other vehicle time certainly should be worth more than this 
value. Some authorities like to equate vehicle time to earn- 
ing power. This seems acceptable for commercial vehicles 
but not for passenger cars. A man’s leisure time is worth 
more than his working time as evidenced by the one and 
one-half time and double time for overtime. 

If we, the public, wish to eliminate congestion it can be 
done if we are willing to face the facts. Conditions have 
become so bad that the public is looking for proper leader- 
ship. Just as great strides were made in the 10 years from 
1930 to 1940 in reducing operating costs, and progress in 
safety, that we hope is permanent, has been made in the 10 
years from 1940 to 1950, let us hope that we, in the 10 
years from 1950 to 1960, can overcome the useless waste of 
time due to congestion, our major traffic inefficiency, the 
equivalent value of which on a nationwide basis I have 
hesitated to guess. But in conclusion, with very little proven 
data to rely on and with an attempt to stimulate a sincere 
interest of proper proportions, please allow me to say that 
it is quite possible that time losses due to congestion and 
the inability to travel at a desired speed could be equivalent 


to a loss of 10 billion dollars per year throughout the nation. 
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TRAFFIC NEWS 


Public is Interested 
In Highway Safety 

The professional traffic safety leaders 
are responsible for public bewilderment 
and confusion about how to reduce in- 
creasing highway accident tolls, Harold 
P. Jackson, president of the Bankers In- 
demnity Insurance Company and chair- 
man of the committee on safety organi- 
zation of the President's Highway Safety 
Conference, told the National Safety 
Congress on October 23rd. 


“The public is not apathetic,” Mr. 
Jackson declared, “the great civic and 
service Organizations are not disinter- 
ested. They are bewildered and con- 
fused, they are groping for concrete 
answers—and the professionals in traf- 
fic safety have created that bewilder- 
ment and confusion out of crisscross of 
do's and don'ts, out of a morass of inde- 
cision, and out of jealousies and bicker- 
ings, which have obscured the objective 
of saving human lives. 

“Without firm guidance, public inter- 
est in traffic safety is an aimless wan- 
derer. Without agreement among pub- 
lic officials as to what is needed, public 
Without the tre- 
mendous professional force for 
highways working harmoniously and 
providing the people with the steps of 
how the job must be done, public in- 


interest is helpless. 
safe 


terest sputters and fizzes like a damp 
firecracker.” 

Speaking in answer to the question 
“Is the Public Traffic 
Safety?” Mr. Jackson said he appeared 
in defense of the people and laid at the 
door of the assembled 
safety leaders of the nation responsi- 


Interested in 


professional 


bility for the fact that “we have made 
no significant, permanent reduction in 
trafic deaths and injuries on our streets 
and highways.” 


“Moreover,” he told the National 
Safety Congress, “there appears to be 
no immediate prospect for improve- 
ment. The inventive genius that fash- 
ioned the machine and the highway, the 
merchandising genius which markets 
everything from chlorophyll dog food to 
glass tack hammers, have yet to sell 
safety as an essential in the use of 
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52,000,000 vehicles on 
of highway. 

“As is so often the 
recognize failure, someone has to be the 
goat. It can't be the highway safety 
engineer—he knows how to build safety 


3,322,000 miles 


case when we 


into the highways and does so as rapidly 
as funds will permit. It can’t be the 
traffic engineer—he knows all about the 
design of interchanges and channeliza- 
tion. The police are not condemned for 
being ignorant of the best methods of 
traffic law enforcement. It can’t be the 
educator—when only 54 per cent of 
the eligible students are enrolled in high 
school So— 
who is the goat? The answer is already 
evident—the people. 


driver education courses. 


“But the people lack the intimate 
knowledge of highway safety to take the 
Action Program of the President's High- 
way Safety Congress and translate it into 
terms of application to their own com- 
munity. They are staggered by the 
whole broad program and they search 
for segments they can understand and 
which lend themselves to organized ac- 
tion. Naturally, they turn to official and 
professional leadership for the answers. 
What do they get? 

“One group of professional interest 
says the most important step is better 
A second stresses uniform traffic 
laws. A third claims everything should 
be done through a local safety organi- 
zation. A fourth holds out for periodic 
motor vehicle inspection, a fifth con- 


r¢ ads. 


tends this is a commercial device, and 
a sixth announces that one out of three 
motor vehicles is unsafe. A seventh ag- 
gregation will aver that the removal of 
all out-door advertising, or governors to 
control speeds, or national prohibition is 
the highway safety cure-all. 

“The net result—no program at all. 


“Hopelessly befuddled, the individ- 
uals and organizations who make up the 
public enter a state of coma which I 
call safety stagnation. Then, the same 
wiseacres who killed the spark of pub- 
lic enthusiasm label this catalytic condi- 
tion ‘public apathy.’ Is the public inter- 
ested in traffic safety? Yes, from both 
the bottom of the heart and the bottom 
of the pocketbook. 


“Public interest in traffic safety is 
present today in ever-growing volume. 
You may call it stymied from. safety 
stagnation, or crippled by constant con- 
fusion, but it still needs only the right 
push to get it going. Public interest 
will not achieve maximum velocity—it 
has gone many dead-end 
streets. It will require evidence of pro- 
fessional safety organizations working 
unselfishly toward a common end. It 
will require safety officials agreed in 


down too 


practice as well as in preaching. It will 
require clearly defined statements of 
immediate objectives and clearly defined 
step-by-step programs for the realiza- 
tion of those objectives. 

“The emphasis of the 1952 President's 
Conference on more adequate accident 
facts was a stride with seven league 
boots. We have relied too greatly upon 
the trend of traffic fatalities as a meas- 
urement of progress. We have been 
prone to boast about the traffic fatality 
rate without admitting that we knew 
neither how many accidents took place, 
how many involved property damage, 
nor how many involved personal injury. 

“Our question, asked in this gather- 
ing, implies some deficiency in the in- 
telligence of the American people or in 
their ability to weigh normal, spiritual 
and economic values. In my opinion, 
there is no question of public concern 
in traffic problems. For one reason or 
another, at some time, every individual 
is interested in traffic safety. The real 


question is how to hold that interest and 
how to channel it into an actual force 
for safe living. Properly guided by in- 
spired leadership, with a well defined 
program, we have the greatest power 
for public good in the history of our 
nation. But we are still searching for 


the fuse that ignites the powder.” 


When You Change 
Your Address 


please notify us promptly. Your 
copies of “Traffic Engineering” will 
then reach you without delay and 
without interruption.—Traffic Engineer- 
ing Magazine, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 





Local Sections Compete 
In New Member Drive 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Institute in Chicago, official announce- 
ment was made of a membership drive 
for the current Institute year. Mr. Rob- 
ert S. Holmes, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on New Members, announced at 
the annual business meeting that his 
Committee had received approval by the 
Board of Direction for a one-year mem- 
bership drive. ITE Local Sections were 
to officially promote the increase in 
membership on the basis of quota allot- 
ments designated by the Committee on 
New Members. The drive is the direct 
result of a recent policy adopted by the 
Board of Direction of ITE opening up 
membership to graduate engineers who 
work in fields closely allied to traffic 
engineering as such, and who have oc- 
casion to cooperate with traffic engineers 
on traffic and terminal projects. When 
past-President Cherniack activated the 
Committee last April, he explained the 
Board policy as follows: 

“City planners are often assigned to 
work on traffic facilities and terminals 
and consequently should cooperate 

with traffic engineers but, at times, may 
work at cross purposes with local traf- 
fic engineers. Consequently, member- 
ship of city planners in ITE would 
help considerably to bring about a 
better understanding by city planners 
of the objectives of traffic engineering 

“Similarly, geometric designers often 
work in a vacuum as far as traffic engi- 
neering is concerned. Such persons, 
brought in as members, would be in 
doctrinated in the principles of traffic 
engineering and, consequently, would 
be more likely to work closely with 
traffic engineers. 

“All over the country, in cities and 
states, in firms of consulting engineers, 
in the transit industry, there are per- 
sons who are graduate engineers, who 
practice various phases of traffic engi- 
neering and who are qualified to be- 
come members of ITE but 
nor presently members merely be- 
cause they have not been approached 
and invited to membership by ITE 
members.” 


who are 


In making the announcement of the 
drive at the annual business meeting, 
Holmes indicated that it was not the 
intention of the Board or the Commit- 
tee to “let down the bars” and allow 
anyone with minimum qualifications to 
become a member of ITE. The basic 
requirements for membership, as out- 
lined in the Institute's Constitution and 


By-Laws, continue to serve as qualifica- 
tion standards. The membership was 
urged to carefully review the Statement 
of “Traffic Engineering Experience” Re- 
quirements and the Statement of “Re- 
sponsible Charge” contained on pages 
54 and 55 of the 1952 ITE Yearbook. 
He pointed out that applicants for Jun- 
ior and Associate grade “having experi- 
ence in at least one of the plans listed 
above” (page 54) are eligible for mem- 
bership. It was, therefore, logical to as- 
sume that geometric designers, city plan- 
ners, transit engineers and consultants 
may be considered for ITE membership. 


In establishing the quota allotments 
for each Local Section the Committee 
made a study of section areas and mem- 
bership from 1952 Yearbook data. A 
Committee “Sponsor” was designated to 
provide guidance and consultation to 
the officers of each Section. Following 
is the quota allotment and Committee 
Sponsor for each Section: 


Committee 


Local Section Sponsor Quota 


M. M. Todd 10 
P. L. Ristroph 10 
J. B. Neff 10 
S. J. Levine 30 
R. F. Gross 45 
J. J. Feuchter 10 
R.M. Williston 30 
T. J. Fratar 40 
J. B. Ecker 40 
W.E. DeYoung 70 


Canadian 

Florida 

Indiana 

Michigan 
Mid-West 
Missouri Valley 
New England 
New York 
Washington, D.C. 
Western 


The States not specifically covered by 
a Section may be considered “open ter- 
ritory’ for prospective candidates. For 
example, the Florida Section has all of 
the Southern and Southeast States with 
the exception of Oklahoma to use as 
Other Sections 
bordering these States may also solicit 
membership therefrom. 


campaign grounds. 


It is anticipated that this membership 
drive will bring the Institute to 1,000 
members, The limiting date for the 
drive will be the 1953 Annual Meeting, 
and include only those persons elected to 
membership by the Board (including 
the Board meeting immediately preced- 
ing the Convention). By the time this 
announcement is published all members 
affiliated with Local Sections should have 
received detailed information from their 
Section officers. All members of the In- 
stitute, regardless of Local Section affili- 
ation, are urged to participate in the 
drive. New members obtained by such 
individuals may be “allocated” to a 
specific Local Section by request of the 
particular member concerned. 


At the end of the first month of the 
drive, 38 applications for new members 
were in the hands of the Institute's 
Membership Committee for processing. 
If this pace is maintained the drive will 
be a success. Additional details may be 
obtained by contacting any member of 
the Special Committee or the Executive 
Secretary. 


Positions Available 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ASSISTANT TRAFFIC ENGINEER 
Graduation from an accredited 
engineering college, and some ex- 
perience. 
Minimum age limit—23. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT TRAFFIC 
ENGINEER 

Graduation from an accredited 
engineering college, and consider- 
able experience. 

Minimum age limit—24. 

Address: Ralph Mueller, Head 
Personnel Examiner, Civil Service 
Commission, 735 Randolph Street, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


CITY OF MIDLAND, TEXAS 
TRAFFIC ENGINEER 
To organize new department. 
Certificate from graduate level 
Traffic Engineering School or 
equivalent and some experience. 
Address: Morris M. Howard, 
Assistant City Manager, Midland, 


Texas. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
TRAFFIC ENGINEER 


Minimum Qualifications: 

Graduation in engineering from 
an accredited college or equivalent 
experience and registration as a 
Professional Engineer. Specialized 
training in traffic engineering is 
preferred. Should have 4 years 
experience in traffic engineering 
with 1 year in responsible charge. 
Minimum age 2 

Address: Mayor Charles P. Hen- 
derson, City of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Youngstown, 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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4 ELECTRO-MATIC ® TRAFFIC- ACTUATED 
“EXCLE AND OFFSET SELECTOR SYSTEM 


Sets up coordinated control of a series 
of semi-actuated intersections with 
automatic selection of cycle lengths 
and offsets to correspond at all times 
with actual traffic conditions with re- 
spect to volume and direction. 
Sampling detectors at a key loca- 
tion on the arterial street send to the 
Master Control a continuous picture 
of changes in traffic volume. The 
Master Control unerringly selects the 
most effective background cycle 


length for the semi-actuated control- 


“lefsin the system and smoothly 
—)-—tmekewit effective through local offset 


=ELECTRO MATIC= 
“ 4TRAFF-QMATIC! . 


MODEL 505A TRAFF-O-MATIC 
DISPATCHER 


units which operate with the semi-ac- 
tuated controller at each intersection. 
Since the Master Control is always 
aware of the relative volume of traffic 
moving in both directions on the ar- 
terial street it automatically sets up 
throughout the system an offset pat- 
tern to favor inbound, outbound, or 
average traffic as required. 
RESULTS? Passage of maximum 
artery volumes—widest possible 
travel band — minimum running time 
— cycle length and offsets to fit actual 
conditions — efficient local semi-actu- 
ated control—minimum stopping and 
delay to all vehicles in the system 


plus increased safety. 


Send for our Bulletin E.B. 160 for detailed information. 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


® In Canada, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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International Road 
Federation Briefs 


Ontario (Canada) Plans Seven 
Major Construction Projects 
George H. Doucett, Ontario Minister 
of Highways, has announced that several 
will be 
“meet 


major construction projects 


started in the province to this 
intolerable 


program 


years challenge of almost 
traffic congestion.” The will 
cost $16,000,000. 

The new projects will be in addition 
to normal requirements of highway im- 
provement and call for a minimum of 
seven million pounds of reinforcing steel. 

Among the projects is one to com- 
Ottawa to 


Hawkesbury as part of the Trans-Can- 


plete from 


Highway 17 
ada Highway. Approximately 17 miles 
of grading remain to be done on this 
section. 


The Ontario government's decision to 
proceed with the extraordinary construc- 
tion was made following a study of the 
over-all traffic picture in the province, 
which, it was found, is dominated by 
the fact that on June 30 of this year 
motor vehicle registrations had reached 
an all-time high of 1,182,961. The On- 
tario registrations account for a large 
part of the total registrations in Canada 
of nearly 3,000,000 units. 


German Roads Association to 
Sponsor Traffic Engineering _ 
The Forschungsgeselschaft fiir 


Strassenwesen, in cooperation with the 
German Automobile Club and _ the 
Verkenhrswissino Chaftliken Institute 
of Cologne University, will establish a 


das 


series of courses in traffic engineering 
this fall. 
Iran Road Program Is Stalled 

Road 


maintenance has been at a standstill in 


construction and most road 
Iran due to the great loss in revenue 
from oil production as a result of the 
nationalization of the industry. An ap- 
plication for a (U. S.) $25,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan, approved by the 
parliament in August 1951, is still pend- 
ing. Six million of the $25,000,000 loan 
was to have been used for road machin- 
ery and In June 1952, 
however, a project agreement for the 
development and improvement of high- 
ways was concluded by the U. S. Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration and 
the Iranian Ministry of Roads and 


Transportation. 


construction. 


Turkey Appropriates (U.S.) 
$16 Million For Highway Construction 


The National Assembly of Turkey 
has voted an appropriation of T. L. 46.5 
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million (U. S. $16,800,000) for high- 
way construction and maintenance this 
year. At the same time, the country ap- 
plied for (U. S.) $3,500,000 additional 
aid from the U. S. Mutual Security 
Agency for purchase of road machinery 
to cover the period ending December 
1953. 


British Road Association Condemns 
Proposal To Impose Levy On Transport 


The British Road Federation has con- 
demned the government's proposal to 
impose a levy on road transport. The 
measure has been made part of the 
transport bill. Such a levy, the federa- 
tion said, would put an additional strain 
on an industry already operating under 
a crushing burden of taxation. The pro- 
posed import amounts to penalizing one 
form of transport to subsidize another, 
has no precedent and is unjustified in 
principle, the federation added. 


Pakistan Boosts Road Fund Allocation 

The fund of Pakistan 
has been increased to (U. S.) $1,719,- 
920 for the fiscal year 1951-52, nearly 
double the allocation for the previous 
year of (U. S.) $995,000. The fund, 
created in 1949, 
excise and customs duty on gasoline. 
Eighty-five per cent of the fund is 
distributed among the provinces and 
cities and the 


central road 


is financed from an 


remainder is spent 
The 
amounts allocated to date under the 
fund total (U. S.) $5,320,000. 


East Bengal (Pakistan) estimates its 
road during 1952 will 
miles, approximately 
of construction as 


on research and administration. 


construction 
aggregate 995 
the same amount 
the previous year. East Bengal’s de- 
velopment program has as its goal 
the construction of a 6200 mile system 
of primary, district and feeder roads 
costing a total of 500 million rupees 
(approximately U. S. $100,000,000 ). In 
1947, the province had only 500 miles 
of all-weather roads. East Bengal, at 
one time the most backward area, is 
becoming one of Pakistan's most pro- 
gressive and modern provinces. 


Kashmir Studies Road Tunnel Project 

Kashmir has retained a firm of Swed- 
ish engineers to take test boring for a 
proposed tunnel through the Pir Panjal 
Kashmir range, linking Tather Valley 
with Munda Narr. The tunnel would 
shorten the distance between Jammu 
and Srinagar by some 40 miles. Speci- 
fications and design of the projects are 


to be prepared by the Swedish engineers. 


Yale Bureau Luncheon 

Over one hundred alumni and guests 
attended the Yale Bureau of Highway 
Traffic luncheon held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago on September 9, 1952, 
during the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Annual Meeting. 

The alumni group consisted of gradu- 
ates of both the Harvard Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research and the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic. The Traffic 
Bureau originated at Harvard in 1927 
and was moved to Yale in 1938. 

Mr. A. L. Forde presided at the in- 
formal meeting following the luncheon. 
Mr. Forde and Mrs. S. T. Siegel were the 
co-chairmen of the local committee in 
charge of arrangements for the luncheon. 

At the meeting Mr. T. M. Matson, 
Director of the Bureau of Highway 
Traffic, briefly outlined the activities of 
the Bureau. He reported that the 
Bureau has over 300 graduates and a 
current class of twenty-one men. Among 
the changes in the Bureau course to 
keep abreast of the rapidly developing 
trafic engineering field, Mr. Matson 
mentioned increased emphasis on statis- 
tical methods and the development of 
textual materials on Traffic Engineering. 

The alumni group at the luncheon 
voted to form an informal alumni as- 
to be known as “The Yale 
Highway Traffic Alumni Association.” 
Mr. R. S. Holmes, Deputy Director, 
Engineering Service Division, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was selected chairman 
for the coming year. The next meeting 
of the newly formed Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held at the next annual 
meeting of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers in Buffalo. 


sociation 


Wlinois Traffic 
Engineering 
Conference Set 


The Fifth Annual Illinois Engineer- 
ing Conference will be on campus at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, on 
December 11 and 12. The conference 
is sponsored by the Department of Civil 
Engineering of the university in coop- 
eration with the Illinois Division of 
Highways, the Midwest Section of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, the Illi- 
nois Traffic Safety Council, and the Illi- 
nois Municipal League. 

Inquiries and requests for additional 
information may be addressed: R. K. 
Newton, Supervisor, Engineering Exten- 
sion, 713% South Wright Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 
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New Appointments ... 


In April of this year, J. Edward John- 
Member of the ITE Board of 
Direction, resigned his post as Traffic 
Engineer, Department of Roads and Ir- 
rigation, State of Nebraska, to become 
Manager of the Highway Division of 
the An 
at the national headquarters in Wash- 
oe a 


ston, 


erican Automobile Association, 


ington 


J. E. Johnston 
Mr. Johnston brings to his new posi- 
tion long experience in the State High- 
field. He joined the Engineering 
Division of the Nebraska Department 
in 1925 and worked his way up through 
Various 


way 


posts of increasing responsi- 
bility. The Department created a Traf- 
fic Engineering Division in 1939 and 
the end of the following year found 
him appointed State Traffic Engineer, 
after he had completed the Traffic Engi- 
the Yale Bureau of 
Highway Trathc in June 1940. During 
his 11 years of tenure in that post he 


neering Course at 


was active in the organization of a State 
Safety Council and the conduct of a 
State-wide educational program for the 
use of uniform warrants in the appli- 
cation of traffic control devices. He has 
served on AASHO, Na- 
and Highway 
Research Board Committees and _par- 
ticipated 


many of the 
tional Safety Council 
in the preparation of several 
notable reports. He was the principal 
author of the AASHO Policy on Open 
Air Theaters. 

Traffic Engineering has delayed its 
notice of Mr. Johnston's appointment in 
the hope that he would supply details, 
which he has steadfastly refrained from 
doing, undoubtedly because of his ex- 
treme modesty. Consequently, the editor 
has relied on the ITE personality sketch 
which appeared in September 1951 
Traffic Engineering. 
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Mayor Impellitteri appointed T. T. 
Wiley (Mem., ITE) as Traffic Commis- 
sioner of New York City on August 
19th. Wiley had been Acting Traffic 
Commissioner since June 1951 when 


Reid 


former Commissioner Lloyd B 
(Mem., ITE) resigned 


—_, 
atl 


—_ 


\ \ ] 


T. T. Wiley 


Ae 
tA 


Wiley joined New York City in April 
1949 as Executive Director of the Traf- 
fic Commission after eleven years of 
service with the Detroit Traffic Engi- 
neering Bureau where he did an out- 
standing job in supervising the mod- 
ernization and expansion of the traffic 
signal system. Many of the principals 
now regarded as standard signal prac- 
tice were developed in Detroit during 
this period. Prior to his Detroit service 
Wiley spent three years with the traffic 
engineering section of the Illinois Di- 
vision of Highways. 

True to his real love, immediately 
following his appointment Wiley an- 
nounced a $1,800,00 two-year traffic 
signal modernization and expansion pro- 


ITE Calendar 
24th ANNUAL MEETING 


Hotel Statler 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Sept. 27 - Oct. 1, 1953 


25th ANNUAL MEETING 


Kansas City, Missouri 


September, 1954 


Robert L. Meyer ( Assoc. Mem., ITE) 
has been appointed Traffic Engineer by 
the Nebraska Department of Roads and 
Irrigation. Mr. Meyer replaces J. Ed- 
ward Johnston who resigned in the 
Meyer has 
been employed by the Department since 


early part of the summer. 


1946 in the Traffic Engineering Division 


He is a graduate in engineering of 
the University of Nebraska, and in 1951 
completed the Yale Bureau of Highway 


Trathc course 


The 


nearly all of the functions which an 


Division he heads performs 


ideal state traffic engineering organiza- 
The 


furnishes traffic engineering services to 


tion should perform. Division 
any city, town or village in Nebraska, is 
consulted on all matters of geometric 
design, determines accident prone loca- 
tion treatments, establishes all speed 
zones, is responsible for all traffic con- 
trol devices, operates the sign shop 
and pavement marking activities, and 
State's Record 


includes the Accident 


Bureau. 


gram for New York City. The program 
includes new pedestrian signals, new 
controllers for flexible progressive sys- 
tems, new signals and signalization of 
many additional intersections. 


An outstanding honor was accorded 
Mr. Wiley in May of this year when he 
was selected by the New York Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to receive its 
‘Man of the Year” award in the field 
of Good 


award plaque is pictured on this page. 
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SECTION 
NEWS 


Western Section 


At the time of the meeting of the 
23rd Annual ITE Conference it was 
agreed that the National Chapter should 
attempt to increase its membership to a 
total of one thousand members. The 
Western Section, with by far the largest 
number of members, was given the 
largest quota to fill. We are expected 
within the next year to increase the 
Western Section membership by seventy. 
All prospective members who qualify 
should be contacted and invited to join 
the Institute. Application forms are in 
the hands of all area chairmen of the 
Section and are available upon request. 


1953 Meeting 


It is tentatively planned that the 1953 
annual meeting of the Western Section 
ITE will be held in Seattle on May 21st 
and 22nd in conjunction with the 
Northwest Traffic Engineering Con- 
ference. 


Resignation 


"IL am resigning from the ITE and 
Western Section because of advancing 
age and I am no longer in the Traffic 
Engineering field. | have enjoyed meet- 
ing many of the members at the Los 
Angeles meetings during 1950 and 
1951, but there comes a time when one 
has to let up a little and that time seems 
to be now. My kindest regards to all 
my friends, and I am sure that the 
Western Section Institute of Traffic 
Engineers will do more and more as the 
years go by in gaining recognition of 
the importance of Traffic Engineering.” 
Signed, Clyde Myers ( Arizona Highway 
Department ). 

The best wishes of the Western Sec- 
tion go to Mr. Myers, and we are sorry 
to lose him as a member. 


From California 


The staff of Guy MacDonald, Traffic 
Engineer for Los Angeles County, put 
finishing touches on a deficiency survey 
covering the county Primary and Sec- 
ondary highway system—45 miles in all. 
All roads were examined for traffic ca- 
pacity, sight distance, structural condi- 
tions, etc. Approximately one thousand 
manual counts were taken, each for the 
same 5-minute period over 6 consecu- 
tive hours; these figures were then ex- 
panded to show average daily traffic 
figures. Machine counts at key points 
supplement these figures. At times, 
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as many as 14 engineers and aides were 
employed full-time on this project, 
which took three months to complete. 
An advance report of the results dis- 
closes a deficiency in the county high- 
way system whuch would cost an esti- 
mated 75 million dollars to correct. It 
is anticipated that this survey will prove 
invaluable in future traffic planning and 
in determining priority for highway 
constructions. 

Al Hutchison, District Traffic Engi- 
neer for the State Division of Highways, 
reports that a recent 16-hour count on 
the Hollywood Freeway showed 102,000 
vehicles using the 8-lane facility during 
that time. 

Tim Hardy has joined Ralph Dorsey's 
staff in the City of Los Angeles. It is 
understood that he will share the more 
difficult assignments with Hugh Gilman 
and Gordon Prather, who have recently 
been promoted. 


B. A. Switzer from Sacramento re- 
ports that Governor Warren called a 
“California Traffic Safety Conference” 
on October 2nd and 3rd. An ITE dinner 
was sponsored and held on the night of 
October 2nd and there were about 120 
persons, most of these were Traffic Engi- 
neers, City Engineers and similar offic- 
ials. ITE Director, Joe Havenner, pre- 
sented the Past Presidents’ Award to 
Ed Hall of San Diego. The principal 
address of the evening was given by 
M. R. Darlington, Jr., Manager-Director, 
Inter-Industry, Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

Jake Young, former State Highway 
Traffic Engineer, now Design Engineer, 
is in the Sutter Hospital for an opera- 
tion on his back. He is doing well and 
is able to have company. 

D. J. Faustman is trying out an all 
pedestrian interval at two intersections 
in Sacramento. Ross Shoaf is planning 
to try out a similar system in San Fran- 
Cisco. 


Position Available 


Mr. James K. Gibson, Supervising 
Transportation Engineer for California 
Public Utilities Commission, reports that 
they have a job open for an Assistant 
Engineer. Applicants should have a col- 
lege degree in engineering and two 
years of operating or engineering expe- 
rience with a transportation agency or a 
regulatory body. The engineering expe- 
rience may be substituted for the college 
degree on a year for year basis. The sal- 
ary starts at $395 per month and is in- 
creased each year until a top of $481 per 
month is reached. Applicants must have 


been residents of California for at least 
one year. Anyone interested in this posi- 
tion can obtain application blanks or 
further information at the San Francisco 
or Los Angeles office of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 


From Sacramento 

Jack Faustman reported from Sacra- 
mento that the City Council recently 
gave preliminary approval to a program 
to extend their one-way street system to 
encompass all of the east-west streets in 
the Central Business District. It is inter- 
esting to note that this move was taken 
at the request of downtown merchants, 
and that at public hearings on the mat- 
ter there was absolutely no opposition. 

Sacramento is planning a test of the 
Denver “Scramble” System of providing 
separate pedestrian intervals at down- 
town intersections. 

From Berkeley 

Don Berry has recently returned from 
a two months’ stay in Sacramento where 
he was working on a rural capacity 
analysis in connection with rating de- 
ficiencies on the state highways in Cali- 
fornia. He also spent some time in 
Seattle during the latter part of Sep- 
tember setting up a Civil Defense 
Traffic Control School. 

Denver Reports 

Henry Barnes, progressive Traffic 
Engineer of the City of Denver, states 
that while on a tour of the West Coast 
from Seattle to Los Angeles he was 
much impressed by the highway work 
being done. He further adds that it is 
true that the West Coast does not have 
the Denver “mechanical brain,” but they 
do have a few freeways and some off- 
street parking that he would like to have. 

Henry is now recuperating from a leg 
operation he had recently, and appar- 
ently is getting very little sympathy as 
the consensus of local opinion is that 
he was injured crossing on a green light 
rather than a walk signal. 

Ed Cleary, former Traffic Signal Con- 
struction foreman for the Denver Traffic 
Division, has accepted a position with 
Leslie Williams as Traffic Signal Engi- 
neer for the City of Philadelphia. 


The Colorado Highway Department, 
as reported by A. R. Pepper, Traffic 
Engineer, has prepared and issued a 
manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices for streets and highways. The 
manual was developed and distributed 
by the department's Traffic operations 
System of which Al is the Section head, 
and was approved and adopted by the 
Colorado State Highway Commission 
for release to all counties and munici- 
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Release of the 
manual was approximately timed to fol- 
low the issuance of the Model Traffic 

Ordinance for Colorado Municipalities 

published earlier this year by the Colo- 

rado Highway Safety Council. 

Neu 
Luke Merriam has another baby girl 
the third red-headed youngster in the 

family Barbara Allen, 

July 


palities in the state. 


Arrival—Late Announcement 


She is born 


18th 
Phoenix 


Wayne Morris, Traffic Engineer, re- 
turned recently after an enjoyable visit 
in Mexico City. Wayne and his family 
spent the whole month of August down 
with the Senoritas south of the border 


Chuck Haley and Jack Hanno, Phoenix 
Traffic Engineering Division, both spent 
their vacations building patios during a 
time when the temperature was running 
110° and 115 
What price patios? 


between in the shade. 

Glen Smoot has been appointed Safety 
Education Director of the Maricopa 
County Highway Department. Maricopa 
County is the most heavily populated 
in the State of Arizona and in 
which is located the City of Pheonix 


county 


The Western Section wishes success to 
Glen in his new position 


Oregon Reports 

Lee Kies who has been in charge of 
Accident Analysis in Oregon, is leaving 
for a year's graduate work, ITTE, at the 
University of California, and Larry 
Thompson will take over Lee's work 
while he is gone. 

Al Head combined a two weeks’ va- 
cation junket with the recent Western 
Section meeting spending some time in 
Sacramento, Turlock and Yosemite 

J. Blair has recently completed two 
terms of office as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Employees of 
Oregon, and did a very excellent job 
during his tenure of office. Jay is Road 
Inventory and Map Engineer with the 
Oregon Planning Survey Section. 

Bud George, Harry Esch, and Val 
Johnson have been spending the major- 
ity of their time working up signal and 
one-way street projects throughout the 
state. 

Washington Reports 

Rex Still, State Traffic Engineer, is 
spending a lot of his time these days on 
limited access hearings. 

E. E. Lewarch, Seattle's Traffic Engi- 
neer, reports that Seattle too has tried 
out the “Scramble” System (all pedes- 
and 


trian interval) 


that it is work- 


ing well 


R. G. Bates and his wife visited 
briefly with friends in Seattle and Olym- 
pia enroute from Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, to Nevada via California. 

Bob Dunn recently completed a two- 
weeks course on Civil Defense which 
was held in Seattle. 

Win Carsten hit the jackpot on fish- 
ing and hunting recently, catching a 
4114-pound King Salmon one week and 
getting a nice buck deer the next. 

Ted Forbes, formerly with Yale Traf- 
fic Bureau, made a tour with his wife 
through Washington enroute to Cali- 
fornia. Ted is now with the Committee 
on Highway Safety Research, National 
Research Council, National Academy of 
Sciences 


Engineers Centennial 

Bill Stockdale from Spokane reports 
that the ITE received recognition as one 
of the 18 sponsoring organizations of 
the Engineers held in 
Spokane September 30 through October 


4. The fact that Bill was on the central 


Centennial 


committee suggests strongly the reason 
for the recognition 


Third Annual Highway 

Planning Conference 
The Factual 

the Western Association of State High- 


Services Committee of 


STREET NAME SIGNS 


No matter how you look at it, Grote Street Name Signs 


7 


{FOURTH Sy 


excel 


from every angle: 


Instant recognition for traffic 


guidance and safety — for long years of service without 
repair or replacement—for attractive design that lends to the 
appearance of any boulevard, business or residential street. 


Deluxe Sign. Completely 


Side mounting brac- 
kets available for 
boulevard mounting. 
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assembled. Can be sup- 
plied without block 
numbers. 


Built for years of dependable, 


long wear service, Grote 


Signs are made of heavy gage rust-resisting steel, finished 
with special baked enamel that resists the action of weather 


and other destructive forces encountered 


in normal use. 


Send for New Catalog of Modern Signs for Modern Communities 


THE Grate MANUFACTURING CO., INC. BELLEVUE, KY. 





Third An- 
nual Highway Planning Conference held 
in Seattle on October 9 and 10. 
a highly interesting and educational ses- 


way Officials sponsored the 
It was 


sion, highlighted with speeches by H. S 
Fairbank and E. H. Holmes (Mem., 
ITE) of the Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. were 112 
in attendance for the two-day 
meet, ITE members: R. G. 
Bares, J. W. Blair, J. W. A. Bollong, W 
H. Carsten, B. R. Culver, G. R. Cysew- 
ski, J. A. Gallagher, J Head, Norm 
Kennedy, E. E. Lewarch, K. A. Mac- 
Lachlan, M. R. Mitchell, J. K. Mladinov, 
Roy Sawhill, R. H. Warr 


Bureau of 
There 
persons 


including 


News: News: News: For Westernite 


If we don’t get any, we can’t print 


any. You don't have to be an Area 


Chairman to get your news items 


Just drop them in an envelope 
editor (W. H 


also welcomed 


printed. 
and address it to the 


Carsten). Pictures are 


H. ¢ 


Treasurer 


arsten 


Reported by W 


Secretary-' 


Washington, D. C., Section 
The Section has completed its sched- 


le of meeting dates for the coming 


u 
year. The first meeting was held Oc- 
tober 29, with J. Edward Johnston, 
Member of the ITE Board of Direction, 
giving a 23rd Annual 
Meeting of the Institute held in Sep- 


tember in Chicago. 


report on the 


All meetings this year will be held at 
Navy Club, Farragut 
I Street, N. W., Washing- 
The schedule is: December 

4, February 25 (ladies night 
April 8, 


and 


the Army and 
Square and 
ton, D. C. 
3, January | 
and stad entertainment ) , 
May 

os 


June 2 


20 (annual business meeting ), 
The 


ary 14 meeting will be held at the same 


(summer outing). Janu- 


time as the Highway Research Board 
annual meeting and we especially invite 
all out-of-town traffic engineers and 
their guests to meet with us and hear 
Edmund Ricker, 
New 


operations on that new facility 


trafhc engineer of the 


Jersey Turnpike, discuss traffic 


Reported by Henry K. Evans 
Secretary-Treasurer 


New England Section 
The first fall the New 


England Section of Institute of Traffic 
Engineers was held in New Haven on 
October 28, 1952. A total of 
bers and guests gathered for the social 


meeting of 


74 mem- 


hour and dinner. 

The guest speaker for the occasion 
was Dr. G. Albert Hill, 
State Highway Commissioner, who spoke 
on “The Relocation of Route U. S. No. 
|.” The business portion of the meeting 
was opened by President Hugh Wynn 
announced that the National ITE 
that the 


Connecticut 


who 
had 
New England Section in the National 


indicated quota for the 
ITE 1952-53 membership drive would 
be 30 members. In line with this, Execu- 
tive Secretary Tim Todd gave a brief 
description of the requirements for Na- 
tional ITE membership. Vice-President 
Robert Williston has been appointed as 
the Section coordinator for this mem- 
bership drive. His duties will also in- 
volve a program for enlarging the mem- 
bership of the New England Section. 
President Wynn appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Chairman Bob Mit- 
Wally Gove, Massa- 


Rhode 


chell, Connecticut; 


chusetts; and Roger Chandler, 


eta 
SAM om SPM. Beans 
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SUPERIOR 


Supreme in strength; in 
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and vandalism. 
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The First family of Farking Meters 


ARPARK 


A METER FOR EVERY PARKING NEED 
The Versatile TWIN-O-MATIC 


One installation times 
two cars; has every 
wanted feature. 


The Adaptable UNIMATIC 


Takes care of ony park- 
ing situation—beauti- 
fully and eificiently. 
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Island, to consider possible amendment 
of the Section’s Constitution. 


The Secretary-Treasurer announced 
that the next Section meeting would 
be held December 16th in Springfield, 
Mass., and that the guest speaker would 
be Edgar F. Copell, Boston Metropoli- 
tan District Commissioner. Mr. Copell 
was formerly Traffic Engineer for the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works and has been a long-time mem- 
ber of the ITE. He will speak on “Shop- 
ping Centers.” 


David Johnson of the Connecticut 
Highway Department, Program Chair- 
man for the evening, made the introduc- 
tion of Dr. G. Albert Hill. Commis- 
sioner Hill, who is not new to the New 
England Section ITE members, gave a 
30-minute talk on some of the problems 
involved in the proposed construction of 
a controlled access highway to be known 
as the relocation of Route U. S. No. 1 
from the New York State line to the 
Housatonic River. As presently planned, 


the highway wil be approximately 40 | 


miles long and will cost about $120,- 
000,000. Interchanges will be provided 
for at each of the towns to be built 
when and as the need arises. 


Dr. Hill indicated that the public re- 
lations problem for such a proposal is 
extremely difficult due to the sometimes 
unfair attacks made by forces opposing 
the construction of such a highway. Ap- 
proximately 2900 families are to be 
affected by the proposed route develop- 
ment. Opponents to the plan, however, 
frequently quote much higher numbers. 
After Commissioner Hil! concluded his 
30 minute presentation, an active ques- 
tion and answer session kept the meet- 
ing lively for another hour 


If the first fall meeting is any criter- 
ion, the New England Section is begin- 
ning its most interesting season. 


Reported by Earl H. Flynn 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Reduce lattice Atciden}s 
Save More Lives wht) 


Today’s traffic strains the capacity of exist- 
ing equipment. Clearer, Brighter signals are 
mandatory. 
The answer is V-Beam! 

It beams brilliant, easily-seen signals right to 
drivers— brightest at and below horizontal, ex- 
actly where needed for clearer, safer seeing! 
No center dead spots. More visible signals day 
or night! Long, 4,000 hour burning life—fewer 
burnouts, lower cost! Send coupon today! 


©1952, DURO-TEST CORP. 


CONVENTIONAL LAMP 


Dead spot in filament center. 
Light pattern uncertain. 
Confuses many drivers. 


V-BEAM LAMP 


No center dead spots. 
Brilliant light through » 
all “seeing” zones of 

lens. Easier to see. 


DURO-TEST CORPORATION 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


Please send me Bulletin T-1 on your new V-Beam Traffic Signal Lamp. 


/ 


Company 
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Everyone interested in traffic 
should have a copy of the 


Traffic Engineering 


Handbook 
(Edition of 1950) 


prepared by the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers and published jointly 
by the Institute of of Traffic Engi- 
neers and Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies 


Contributing authors include 
16 of the nation’s leading traffic 
and transportation engineers. Text 
reviewed by 35 specialists and au 
thorities from every branch of the 
field. Prepared under the direction 
of the ITE Trafhc Engineering 
Handbook Editorial Board 


CONTENTS: 


520 pages; 215 illustrations; 205 tables; 
489 definitions of traffic terms. 
Chapter 
Vehicle Travel and Highway Facts 
Vehicle Motion 
The Driver 
The Pedestrian 
Traffic Accidents 
Traffic Studies 
Traffic Markings and Markers 
Traffic Signs 
Traffic Signals 
Parking and Loading 
One-Way Streets and Arterial 
Routes 
Roadside Capacity and Design 
Speed Regulation and Zoning 


Traffic Islands and Pedestrian 
Barriers 


XV Pedestrian Islands and Bus Load- 
ing Zones 


XVI Street and Highway Lighting 


PRICES (postpaid) 


1 to 5 copies @ $6.00 per copy 
6 to 10 copies @ 5.75 per copy 
11 to 25 copies @ 5.50 per copy 
26 and over copies @ 5.00 per copy 


(Price to ITE members $5.00 per copy) 


ORDER DIRECT from Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, pre- 
paid (payment with order will expedite 


handling) or on account. 


Make checks payable to: 


Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies 


60 John Street 
New York 7, New York 


ON THE 
SHELF 


Compiled by 
Mrs. Cele Kagan, Acting Librarian 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic 


Adrian, Michigan. State Highway Department. 
Pianning and Traffic Division. 


The Adrian Area Traffic Study; Street 
Traffic and Trunkline Report. The De- 
partment, in cooperation with the City 
of Adrian and the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 1952. 6Spp. 

First of the Reports to be made to 
present the results of the traffic study. A 
suggested arterial street plan and the 
trunkline street plan are presented with 
tabular material. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

Automobile Facts and Figures. The 
Association, 1952. 32nd edition. 

New edition of this annual statistical 
report 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Traffic and Parking Survey Report for 
South Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vanta. Gannett Fleming Corddry & 


Carpenter, Inc., engineers, 1952. 45pp. 
A detailed study of traffic and parking 

conditions in South Bethlehem during 

the last six months of 1951 containing 

findings and recommendations for cor- 

rective measures. 

Blair, Roy T. 

Honor System Parking. Honor Sys- 
tem Parking, Inc., San Diego 4, Cali- 
fornia. 1952. Spp. 

A new and original idea for off-street 
parking whereby automobiles can be 
parked in unattended stalls and tokens 
are used in lieu of coins. 

Burlington, Vermont. City Plan Commission. 

Report, 1952. Technical Planning As- 
sociates, Inc., New Haven, 1952. 41pp. 

A Preliminarly Survey of the city 
together with the Commission's actions 
and recommendations during the past 
year. 

California Roadside Council. 

Roadside Protection in California; a 
Handbook for Local Action. The Coun- 
cil, San Francisco, January, 1952. 6Opp. 

Contents: Section I—The roadside 
problem. Section II—A basic county 
zoning ordinance; The Los Angeles 
freeway-protection ordinance — an 


WANTED 


A YOUNG ENGINEER 


to assist with the business management and production of the monthly 


publication of an organization whose activities are in the traffic engineer- 


ing field. Nation-wide traveling about one-third of time from headquar- 


ters located in industrial northeast. Starting salary about $4500 per year. 


Advancement dependent on ability to improve the publication and promote 


its returns. Actual travel expense paid by organization. Write, giving 


qualifications, present connection, experience and references. 


BOX 200 
CARE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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BERKLEY- NORFOLK 
TUNNEL 


PEDESTRIANS | PAY TOLL IN B E RKLEY 
HORSE ces 3 OE. 


VEHICLES 
WARNING 
TOFT. GIN CLEAR _ GASOLINE NOT cy 
an Vaeeas IN TUNNEL 
DANGEROUS 
MATERIALS 


PROHIBITED 
IN TUNNEL 


4 DOWNTOWN NORFOLK 


ees OLOR os VIRGINIA BEACH —> 
— says and says it in... MILITARY HIGHWAY <=> 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF AIRPORT | 


COTCHLITE 


BRAND 
REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


FOR EFFECTIVENESS ... day and night! Dramatic new color signing like 

this can only be fully realized through reflectorizing—-to provide perfect 

reproduction for all visibility conditions. 

These are the signs of the future! And “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting en- 

ables you to create a distinctive signing program that is color-keyed to 

meet your requirements. Easy to maintain, these longer-lasting signs are NO OTHER SIGN material can match this 

smooth, self-cleaning. And they’re easy to see, easy to identify, under nighttime performance! Entire sign reflects 

all driving conditions. They complement today’s high standards of high- same shape, size, color as during the day. 

way engineering, landscaping and design. 
eee eee ee _ ese se se ee ee eee | SOFOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on how to make signs of the 
future, color-keyed to meet your needs, mail the conven- 
ient coupon. 3M will send you a comprehensive presen- 
tation on costs, materials, methods— without obligation, 
of course. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. TE112, St. Poul 6, Minn. 


Please send complete information on REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1 

| 

" 
“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting . 

| SCOTCHLITE 

| 

I 

1 

1 

1 

! 

4 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Made in U.S.A by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.— 
also makers of " cote h”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive T: apes, “Scotch” Sound 
Recording ‘Taper “Underseal’”’ Rubberized Coating, ‘Safety- 

Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M’"’ Ad- 

hesives. Geamal Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


ZONE.... STATE 


Ds ens: tedin ates cine cae ces dpa ties cur abn cb tas iin an tinal acs ico ened Geboa 
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amendment to the existing zoning code. 
Section III- 


planning commissions, 


-List of counties which have 
zoning ordin- 
ances, draft of petition to adopt zoning 
ordinance with reference to 
roadside protection, example of circular 


special 


letter enlisting citizen support, and re- 
legal 


port on retroactive zoning —the 
principle and its application. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Transportation Policy Adopted by 
the Membership of the Chamber. The 
Chamber, 1952. 13pp. 

Policy declarations dealing with many 
domestic, international and local trans- 
portation problems and aimed towards 
development of a sound national trans- 


portatic mn system 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Traffic Engineering 
Department. 


Parking Authority (City). 

Improvement Plan for Parking Fa 
cilities. The Department, 1952. 29pp. 

A survey of parking facilities and 
needs prepared during 1951 by the De- 
partment. 

Davis, Harmer E. 

Some Patterns and Issues of Highway 
Transportation. \nstitute of Transporta- 
A paper 
prepared for presentation as the Fourth 
Annual Salzberg Memorial Transporta- 
1952. 20pp. 


tion and Traffic Engineering. 


tion Lecture, Syracuse Univ., 


A development of the economic and 
sociological aspects of highway trans- 
portation. 


Denver, Colorado. Association of Building 
Owners and Managers. 


Pedestrian Traffic in Downtown Den- 
ver. The City and University of Denver 
Reports, Bureau of Business and Social 
Research and College of Business Ad- 
ministration. (Business study No. 119, 
Vol. 27, No. 2, August, 1951). 1951. 
Opp 

Report shows the decline of approxi- 
mately thirteen per cent in pedestrian 
traffic in downtown Denver from 1947 
to 1951. The development of outlying 
shopping centers, accentuated by vehi- 
traffic congestion in the central 
business district together with increased 


cular 


use of the automobile for shopping pur- 
poses, has undoubtedly contributed ma- 
terially to this decline. 


New York. 
(State). 


Elmira, 
Works 


Department of Public 


Report on State Arterial Route Plans 
in the Elmira Urban Area. The Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 1951. 
Sl pp. 

The report for the city and its en- 
virons contains a recommended General 


Plan for arterial route improvements 
within the area and describes in consid- 
erable detail extensive traffic and plan- 
ning studies. 


Eureka, California. Department of Public Works. 
Division of Highways. 


Traffic Survey of U. 
the City of Eureka. 
1951. Alpp. 
Traffic Survey 


S. Route 101 m 
The Department, 
(Cover Eureka 
1951). 

An analysis of the traffic situation 
along the State highway in Eureka with 
recommendations for remedial measures 


reads: 


to relieve congestion. 
Giles, C. G. 

Skidding and the Slippery Road. The 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuild- 
ers in Scotland, 1952. (Reprint paper 
No. 1152 from the Transactions of the 
Institution, 1951). 


The paper gives the results of investi- 
gations into the effect of vehicle, tire, 
and road surface characteristics on skid- 
ding. Methods of measuring the friction 
between tire and road are described and 
results obtained under different condi- 
tions are given. The connection between 
types of road constructions, road sur- 
face texture, tire tread pattern and skid- 
ding resistance on wet roads is discussed 
and suggestions are made as to the way 
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motorists and others can help to elimi- 
nate skidding accidents. 


Clens Falls, New York. 
Works (State). 


Report on State Arterial Route Plans 
in the Glens Falls Urban Area. The De- 
partment, in 


Department of Public 


cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
1952. 84pp 

A general plan for highway and arter- 
ial route improvements designed to meet 
current problems and additional traffic 
requirements. Describes in detail exten- 
sive traffic and planning studies. 
Tucson, Arizona. 


A Street 


State Highway Department. 
Arterial Plan for 
The Department, in coopera- 
tion with the City of Tucson and Pima 
County and the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, 1952. 90pp. 


This report covers the procedure and 


1 HuHCsSON, 
Arizona 


analysis of the Tucson metropolitan area 
origin-destination traffic survey made by 
the Arizona Highway Department dur- 
ing the period of February-April, 1948. 
The report was compiled in 1950 and 
published in 1952. 

It presents an arterial street plan for 
consideration by the governmental agen- 
cies concerned with the solution of the 
traffic problems of Tucson and vicinity. 


Klamath Falls, 
ment. 


Oregon. State Highway Depart- 
Traffic Engineering Division. 


Traffic Survey Report City of Kla- 
math Falls, The Department, in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 1952. 143pp. 

A thorough study of present traffic 
volumes and the ability of existing state 
highways and arterial streets to ade- 
quately care for present and future traf- 
fic. It explores several alternate possi- 
bilities for the routing and handling of 
existing and future traffic 


Los Angeles, California. 
Traffic Survey Committee. 


Th ree Years of 
Traffic Management. 
1952. SSpp 


Stre el 
Committee, 


Progress in 


The 


Supplementary to Street Traffic Man- 
agement for Los Angeles, 1948, a sum- 
mary of the 1948 findings and recom- 
mendations of the Traffic Survey Com- 
mittee; an appraisal of progress to date 
and a legal analysis of present street and 
traffic administrative responsibilities. 
Louisiana. Department of Highways. 

Sixteenth Biennial Report; Statistical 
and Technical Supplement. The Depart- 
ment, 1951. 185pp. 

This supplement is a detailed account 
of the activities of the Department for 
the calendar years 1950 and 1951. It 


ACCENTUATE 
the POSITIVE 


Every city has at least one “problem child,” a street that 


is not a “Stop Street” yet should have “Right of Way.” 
The Miro-Flex “Yield” sign does the trick. It is already 


doing a good job in some cities. 


If you would like to know more about the most 
complete Miro-Flex sign line, please write for 
catalog. You'll find signs for every municipal 


need from plain STOPS to embossed street 


name assemblies — for night or day. 
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has been prepared as a permanent record 
Department's 
other state officials, who require detailed 
of the 


for the engineers and 
the 


Department of Highways. 


information on operation 


Louisiana. Department of Highways. 

Two years of Highway Progress; a 
Non-Technical Report. The Depart- 
1950-1951. 


Marin County, California. 


ment, 
Planning Commission. 

Streets and Highways Plan. The Com 
mission and Road Commissioner, 1952 
L45pp 

The first and major portion of this 
study has been devoted to a detailed 
The 


four chapters offer recommended solu- 


presentation of basic data. last 
tions and acts as a broad guide to a 
planned program of improvements and 
expansions of the road system. Contents 
History, Physical characteristics, people, 
economic factors, land use, streets and 
trathic, 


highway design, highway financing and 


highways, r¢ vad characteristics, 


administration, road classification and 

standards, future development, streets 

and highway plan and details 

Mogren, Edward C., and Smith, Wilbur S. 
Zoning and Traffic. 

tion for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., 


1952. 160pp 


The Eno Founda 
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TUTHILL 


STANDARD 
GUARD RAIL 


(No. 4 Spring Bracket Shown ) 


Write today for 
Technical Brochure 


TUTHILL 


760 W. POLK STREET 


A survey of zoning requirements of 
cities for parking and loading. 


Moffie, Dannie J.; Alexander, Carlton; 
Parker, James. 


The Influence of Personal and Psycho 
logical Characteristics on the Accident 
Experiences of Tractor-Trailer Drivers. 
North Carolina State College, School of 
Education, Department of Psychology. 
The Department, 1952. 38pp. 

This study was completed as part of 
a contract with the McLean 
Trucking Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, to determine the rela- 


research 
Company, 


tionships of personal and psychological 
traits to driver performance in terms of 
accident rates, and to recommend suit- 
able psychological tests for the establish- 
ment of a psychological testing program 
in the company. 


National Highway Users Conference. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Highway 
Transportation Congress; Adequate 
Roads for a Stronger America. The 
Conference, May, 1952. 69pp. $1.00. 
National Safety Council. 

Accident Facts. 
edition. 96pp. 

A new edition of the annual statistical 


The Council, 1952 
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Designed to meet Public Road Ad- 
ministration specifications for spring 
mounted Beam Type guard rail. 
Stiffer than standard-type TUTHILL 
brackets, the No. 4 gives shock-resis- 
tant deflection for rail, cushions shock 
to vehicle and occupants. Super- 
strong Hyway Guard requires only 
single bolt through post, little or no 
maintenance. 


SPRING CO. 


© CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


report presenting a detailed analysis of 
accidents. 
New York. State Traffic Commission. 

Annual Report of the State Traffic 
Commission, 1951. The Commission, 
1952. 32pp. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Municipal Research. 


Parking in the Newark Central Busi- 
District, 1951. The Bureau,1952. 


Bureau of 


ness 
44pp. 

A comprehensive study of the parking 
situation. It includes an inventory of 
present off-street parking facilities and 
future space requirements. 

Oregon. State Highway Department. 

Traffic Volume Tables for 1951. The 
Department, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 1952. 
91 pp. 

This publication contains a summary 
of vehicular traffic volumes obtained by 
automatic recorders at various locations 
on the State Primary and Secondary 
Highway Systems and on the Federal 
Aid Secondary Highway System. 


Oregon. State Highway Department. 
Engineering Division. 


Traffic Survey Report City of La 
Grande. The Department, 1952. 113pp. 


Traffic 


A study to determine the potential 
pool of traffic that is divertible to a by- 
pass route around the city for the instal- 
lation of traffic signals. 


Port Angeles, Washington. 


Department of High- 
ways (State). 


Origin and Destination Traffic Survey 
of Port Angeles, Washington. The De- 
| partment, in cooperation with the U. S. 
| Bureau of Public Roads and the City of 
Port Angeles, Department of Public 
Works. 1952. 81pp. 

| The report is primarily a compilation 
| of traffic facts provided through an 
| origin and destination survey conducted 
| during the summer of 1950 and was 
| designed to provide these facts from 
which sound recommendations would 
evolve for an improved transportation 
| system. 





Sacramento, California. Traffic Engineer. 


Improving Traffic Access Into Central 
Business District. Traffic 
Department, 1952. 

Supplement No. 2, 
| technical, 


Engineering 


a study of the 


engineering and financial 


problems involved in various methods 


of improving access to the central busi- 
| ness district. 


New York. 
(State). 


| 
| Salamanca, Department of Public 
| 


Works 


Report on State Arterial Route Plans 
' in the Salamanca Urban Area. The De- 
partment, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 1951. 6lpp. 
Contains a 
Plan for improvements 
within the area and describes in consid- 
erable detail the extensive trafic and 
planning studies upon which it has been 
predicated. 


recommended General 


arterial route 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Public Works. 

Report on State Arterial Route Plans 
in the Saratoga Urban Area. The De- 
partment, in cooperation with U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 1952. 81pp. 

Contains the basic data in detailed 
analysis for the general plan of arterial 
route improvements with recommenda- 
tions. 


Department of 


Welch, West Virginia. 
Planning Division. 


Traffic Survey Report of Welch, West 
Virginia. The Commission, in coopera- 
tion with U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
1952. 47pp. 

A report of the survey made in July 
1951 to ascertain the origins and desti- 
nations of traffic entering, leaving, or 
passing through the central business dis- 
trict through the internal cordon inter- 
view method. 


State Road Commission. 
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Secretary’s Column 


In my annual report at the Chicago 
meeting I mentioned that on September 
7th the Board had extended its first in- 
vitation to a firm to become a Sustain- 
ing Organization of the Institute. I have 
since been surprised to learn of the 
amount of interest in this matter, and 
how little is known of the provisions of 
Article XI of our By-Laws. 

Members have asked “Has such and 
such firm applied for Sustaining Organi- 
zation membership yet?” The question 
is wrong on two counts. First, a Sus- 
taining Organization is not a member 
of the Institute nor is there any con- 
notation of membership involved. It is 
perfectly true that the Sustaining Or- 
ganization’s (firm) official representa- 
tive’s name will be listed in the 
Yearbook and he will receive all of the 
Institute’s publications including the 
magazine, newsletters, etc. However, he 
has no vote, nor do the firm’s designated 
advisors to the Technical Committee 
have votes. Only individual engineers 
duly elected by the Board upon proof 
of their qualifications are members of 
ITE. A Sustaining Organization together 
with its official 
friend —and an 


representatives is a 
exceptionally good 
friend—of ITE, but cannot be a member. 


Second, a firm must be invited to be- 
come a Sustaining Organization so there 
is no question of an application. Before 
extending its invitation, the Board of 
Direction must first receive a written 
recommendation signed by two voting 
ITE members (Member or Associate 
Member). A form procedure has been 
prepared for this purpose, whereby a 
member wishing to suggest some group 
for invitation sits down with a represen- 
tative of the organization and discusses 
the privileges and obligations of a Sus- 
taining Organization, which are set 
forth in Article XI. The member then 
completes a form directed to the Board 
of Direction which lists the group's in- 
terest or relation to the traffic engineer- 
ing field; the name of its representative 
to be; names of the three Technical 
Committees to which the organization 
could offer counsel, and the name of the 
advisor that could be designated for 
each; and a confidential evaluation of 
the Organization’s desire and interest 
to sustain and further the objectives of 
the Institute. 


After the signatures of both sponsor- 
ing members are added a single copy of 
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the recommendation is to be forwarded 
to Headquarters for consideration dur- 
ing the next meeting of the Board. 
Each sponsor will be advised of the 
Board's action. 

A certificate in form comparable to 

that furnished ITE members—reading, 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT * * * 
IS A SUSTAINING ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERS FOR 195* 
AND FULLY ENTITLED TO ALL 
THE PRIVILEGES GRANTED BY 
THE BY-LAWS—signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer will be fur- 
nished to each Organization which 
accepts the Board's invitation. This 
certificate will be issued each calendar 
year On an automatically renewable basis. 
Certificates issued between now and July 
1953 will be for the calendar year 1953; 
certificates prepared after July will be 
for the following calendar year. 

It is not contemplated that organiza- 
tions whose activities are limited to less 
than the major sectional areas of the 
nation will be invited to become Sus- 
taining Organizations. An inquiry to 
Headquarters will bring any voting 
member full information on how to 
suggest groups that should receive invi- 
tations. 

Thus far, four invitations have been 
extended and there is one recommenda- 
tion for Board consideration. I regret 
to report the lack of receipt of a recom- 
mendation for many of the organiza- 
tions who have long supported the 
Institute, have been 
friendly ever since ITE was founded. 
These organizations have made direct 
financial 


some of which 


contributions on occasion 
and/or have supported Annual Meeting 
Funds; many are long time advertisers 
in our magazine. It seems to be a case 
of each member that some 
other member has taken steps to see 
that these friends are invited, the result 
being that no one makes a recommen- 
dation to the Board. 


assuming 


It must be remembered that it would 
be most embarrassing if because of a 
“let George do it” attitude it became 
necessary for an ITE member to recom- 
mend that his employer be extended an 
invitation. Let’s make sure this doesn't 
happen by each one writing Headquar- 
ters suggesting the name of an organi- 
zation he would sponsor. Don't worry 
about duplications, which we will take 
care of, and remember that while each 
recommendation must have at least two 
sponsors there is no limit on the num- 
ber of members recommending a single 


LOOKING 


SW 


AHEAD 


NOVEMBER 17-20, 1952—-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Annual Meeting, American Association 


of Motor Vehicle 
Sheraton Hotel. 
NOVEMBER 19, 1952—NEW YORK CITY 
34th Annual Meeting, American Stand- 
ards Association, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. 


NOVEMBER 
YORK CITY 


Annual Meeting, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Statler. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1952—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Annual Meeting, American Municipal 


Association, Hotel Statler. 

DECEMBER 10-12, 1952—-KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Annual Meeting, American Association 
of State Highway Officials, Muehlbach 
Hotel. 

JANUARY 12-16, 1953—-WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Annual Meeting, Highway Research 
Board, Academy of Science Building. 

MARCH 1-3, 1953, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Annual Meeting, Southern Safety Con- 
ference and Exposition, Hotel Atlanta 
Biltmore. 


JUNE 29-JULY 3, 1953—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Summer General Meeting, American In- 


stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


AUGUST 10-12, 1953—LOS ANCELES, CALIF. 
Annual Meeting, American Transit As 


sociation, Hotel Biltmore. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18, 1953—NEW YORK CITY 
Annual Meeting, Illuminating Engineer- 


ing Society, Hotel Commodore. 
1 ca 28-OCTOBER 1, 1953—BUFFALO, 


Administrators, 


30-DECEMBER 5, 1952-——NEW 


24th Annual Meeting, Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers, Hotel Statler. 


OCTOBER 5-8, 1953—COLUMBUS, OHIO 
58th Annual Meeting, International Mu- 


nicipal Signal Association, The Neil 
House. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Ted Siegel has sent Headquarters a 
“First Day Cover” of the Centennial of 
Engineering stamp. The envelope bear- 
ing the 3 cent stamp postmarked Chi- 
cago, September 6th also has attached a 
23rd Annual Meeting seal. Ted has 
about 3 dozen of the covers available 
for a small fee. ITE philatelists may 
write Stanley T. Siegel, Traffic Engineer, 
Bureau of Street Traffic, City of Chicago 


organization, or on the number of or- 
ganizations sponsored by any single 


member. TIM TODD 
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PERIOD COUNTER 


The Period Control Traficounter (model PC) 

is a portable, automatic counter designed for 

use with a pneumatic type road tube. The 

special feature of this model is its ability to 
receive counts during 
any portion or period 
of the day. 


It may be turned on 
and off automatically 
at predetermined in- 
tervals. Thus a set of 
Period Control Trafi- 
counters may be cor- 
related by a single 
operator and readings 
taken at any conven- 
ient time. 


The Period Counter is made to give only one 
count for every two vehicle axles to pass 
over the road tube. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
1726 Belle Plaine Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 


YEARBOOK CHANGES 


ADLESON, CAPT. IRWIN J. (Junior) 
U. S&S. Air Force, 3513 Stanford Place, Dayton 6, Ohio. 
Kenmore 7111, Ext. 31313. 
BATES, RUSSELL G. ( Assoc.) 
Cashmere Valley Bank, Cashmere, Washington. 
BOOTH, HARVEY D .(Member) 
P. O. Box 29%, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
BUTCHER, MASON A. (Member) 
4609 Franklin Street, Kensington, Maryland. 
CHANDLER, ROGER T. ( Assoc.) 
39 Chapin Road, Barrington, Rhode Island 
CLEARY, EDWARD F. (Junior) 
9320 Andover Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
GALLAGHER, JOHN L., JR. (Junior) 
14464 Bentler Street, Detroit 23, Michigan. 
GITTENS, MICHAEL J. ( Assoc.) 
Traffic Engineer, Dept. of Public Safety, Bureau of Traffic 
Planning, 908 City-County Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
GOTTSCHALK, WALTER D. (Member) 
850 Minorea, Apartment 1, Miami, Florida. 
GUTHRIE, LT. COL. JAMES H. ( Assoc.) 
6013 ASU, Post Hdaqts., 8-1, Fort Lawton, Seattle, Washington. 
HARDY, JAMES H. (Junior) 
Traffic Engineer Associate, Room 1000, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California. 
HERROLD, GEORGE H. (Member) 
2251 Hillside Avenue, St. Paul &, Minnesota 
KAMY, LT. COL. HARRY D. (Junior) 
7 Bolling Road, Alexandria, Virginia 
KIES, LEE D. (Junior) 
1349'4 Josephine Street, Berkeley, California. 
LEWARCH, E. E. ( Assoc.) 
Traffic Engineer, Seattle Engrg. Dept., Traffic Division, 400 
County-City Building, Seattle 4, Washington. MAin 6000, 
Ext. 335 
MceWANE, KENNETH G. (Member) 
Engineer of Traffic & Operations, Highway Research Board, 
Washington, D. C. SEND MAIL: 3544 South Utah Street, 
Arlington 6, Virginia. 
NEFF, JAMES B. (Assoc.) 
5950 Winthrop Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
PASTOR, LT. COL. RALPH (Junior) 
39th Instal. Squadron, APO 942, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, 
Washington. 
PRATT, CHARLES 0. (Junior) 
Senior Traffic Engineer, Bureau of Street Traffic, Dept. of 
Law & Public Safety, State House, Trenton, N. J. 2-2131, 
Ext. 8192. 
RIGOTTI, ROBERT A. (Junior) 
Route #3, Box 76, Lansing, Michigan. 
TAYLOR, 8S. HERBERT (Member) 
Partner, Sherman, Taylor & Sleeper, 501 Cooper Street, 


Camden 2, New Jersey 
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VAN TIL, CECIL J. (Junior) 
Lecturer & Junior Engineer, Inst. of Transportation & 
Traffic Engrg., University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 
WALONS, RICHARD A. (Junior) 
1400 Lake Shore Drive, Apt. 10-C, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
WILLIAMS, LESLIE (Member) 
Deputy Commissioner of Streets & Traffic, Department of 
Streets, Room 1001, City Hall Annex, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. MUnicipal 6-9700, Ext. 358. 
WINFREY, ROBLEY (Member) 
8147 North Pollard, Arlington 7, Virginia. 
WOOLVERTON, MISS MARGARET (Member) 
Mentone, California. 


NEW MEMBERS and TRANSFERS 
TRANSFERS 


FELVEY, JOHN V.- Junior to Associate. 
HANNA, JOHN T.--Junior to Associate. 
HAYES, ALLEN T.--Junior to Associate. 
PARKER, HARRY~- Junior to Associate. 
WHEDON, BURT—Junior to Associate. 
McWANE, KENNETH G.--Associate to Member. 
TODD, M. M.--Associate to Member. 

YOST, LIGHT B.—-Associate to Member. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Juniors 
ADAMS, GEORGE §8. 
Asst. Traffic Engineer, Savannah River Project, E. I. Du- 
Pont, Augusta, Georgia. 4-6311, Ext. 990. SEND MAIL: 
55 Hagwood Heights, Barnwell, South Carolina. 
CLIFFORD, EUGENE J. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Montgomery County. Rockville 
2121. SEND MAIL: 415 First Street, Rockville, Maryland. 
COM Y, JOHN H., JR. 
Senior Traffic Engineer, Bureau of Traffic Safety, 32 E. Han- 
over Street, Trenton %, New Jersey. 
CRAMER, MYRON 
Asst. to District Traffic Engineer, Calif. Dept. of Public 
Works, Div. of Highways, District I, P. O. Box 10612, 
Eureka, California. Hillside 2-5761. 
GRANZOW, EDWARD F. 
Traffic Analyst, Pasadena Police Department, 142 N. Arroyo 
Parkway, Pasadena 1, California. Sycamore 53-1121. 
HANSON, DANIEL J. 
Traffic Engineer, Chicago Motor Club, 66 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Franklin 2-118. 
KELL, JAMES H. 
Rural Route No. 1, Elkhart, Indiana. 
KENEIPP, J. MARSHALL 
Research Assistant, Northwestern Univ. Traffic Inst., 1704 
Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Greenleaf 5-8020. 
LEE, J. DUVAL 
City Traffic Engineer. 5-2503. SEND MAIL: 15 N. Prince- 
ton Cirele, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
LOJACONO, IGNATIUS J. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Capital Transit Company, 36th 
& M Streets, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Michigan 6363. 
MACNEE, WALTER Q. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Ontario Dept. of Highways. 
SEND MAIL: (Effective to May 1953). 56 Orland Street, 
Milford, Connecticut. 
McREYNOLDS, M. B. 
Associate Traffic Engineer, Bureau of Traffic Engineering, 
900 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia. 7-7611, Ext. 328. 
TIDD, E. L., JR. 
Traffic Engineer VI, Va. Dept. of Highways, 1221 E. Broad 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 7-3471. 
TUTT, PAUL R. 
Traffic Designer, Texas Highway Department, Texas High- 
way Building, Austin, Texas. 6-9101, Ext. 338. 
VICK, ALFRED III 
Traffic Engineer VII, Virginia Dept. of Highways. 7-3471, 
Ext. 216. SEND MAIL: 4801 Park Avenue, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
ZELL, CHARLES E. 
Graduate Student, Inst. of Transp. & Traffic Engrg., Uni- 
versity of California. SEND MAIL: 2409 Oregon Street, 
Berkeley 5, California. 


Associates 
COMPTON, O. GLENN 
District Traffic Engineer, Calif. Division of Highways. SEND 
MAIL: 286 A West Elm, Bishop, California. 
CONE, EDWARD D. 
Traffic Engineer, Public Service Coordinated Transport, *0 
Park Place, Newark 1, New Jersey. MArket 2-7000. 
FALIN, O. J. 
Asst. Traffic Engineer, Traffic Department, City Hall, 12th 
& Oak Streets, Kansas City 6, Missouri. Baltimore 1400. 
FISHER, RALPH L. 
Engineer of Design, N. J. State Hwy. Dept., Trenton. SEND 
MAIL: R. D., Hopewell, New Jersey. 
FRYHOFER, WILLARD W. 
Urban Roads Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 1109 
P. O. Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Cedar 8033, Ext, 3%5. 
PADILLA, SALVADOR M. 
Civil Engineer, Highway Planning Div., Dept. of Public 
Works of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico. (Leave of 
absence) SEND MAIL: 114 Summit Avenue, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Members 

O'SHEA, JEREMIAH PF. 
District Traffic Engineer, California Division of Highways, 
150 Oak Street, San Francisco 2, California. Underhill 3-0222. 


Affiliate 

BOATE, THOMAS N. 
Manager, Accident Prevention Dept., Assoc. of Casualty & 
Surety Cos., 60 John Street, New York, New York. 
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Professional Service Directory 


RAMP BUILDINGS CORPORATION 


PLANNING CONSULTANT 
SINCE 1920 


PARKING & AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE FACILITIES 
MUNICIPAL PROGRAMS PRIVATE PROJECTS 


Surveys — Reports — Design — Economics — Finance — Appraisals 
230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY and CARPENTER, INC. 
---ENGINEERS--- 


CONSULTING SERVICE FOR TRAFFIC, PARKING and TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
City Planning — Highways — Bridges — Flood Control 
Water Supply — Sewerage — Industrial Waste — Garbage Disposal 
Appraisals — Investigations — Management 


600 NO. 2nd STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


EDWARDS, KELCEY and BECK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Surveys — Reports — Economic Studies — Design — Supervision 
Transportation — Traffic — Parking — Terminals — Port and Harbor Works 
Highways — Expressways — Grade Separations — Tunnels 
Bridges — Water Supply — Management 


3 William Street, Newark 2, N. J. & 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys — Reports — Design — Supervision — Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems Tunnels Bridges Highways  Aijrports 
Industrial Buildings Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks Vessels, Boats and Floating Equipment 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. Houston, Texas Washington, D.C. 


YOUR CARD 
could be set in this space at a very reasonable rate 
If interested please write: 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


211 Strathcona Hall New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Index to Advertisers 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Subways, Railroads, Industrial Plants 
Power Plants, Grade Separations, 
Expressways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 
150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
79 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 


MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor in Connection with 
Highland Park, Royal Oak, Wyandotte, 
Michigan and Kankakee, Illinois 
Automobile Parking System 
Revenue Bond Issues 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Design G Construction Supervision 
Bridges, Buildings, Industrial Plants, 
Special Structures, Foundations, 
Airport Facilities, Expressways 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airports, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Traffic G ransportation Reports 
Subways, Foundations, Harbor Works, 
Valuations, Power Developments, 
Industrial Builders, 

Dams, Sewerage, Water Supply 
51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 


Consulting Engineers 


Municipal Improvements Sewerage 
Power Development Water Systems 
Tratfic Surveys Industrial Plants 
Flood Control Recreational Facilities 
Airports Investigations and Reports 


805 East Miller Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


The revenue derived from the sale of advertising space assists the Institute in publishing TRAFFIC ENGINEER- 


ING on a regular monthly basis. The manufacturers listed below will be glad to cooperate with products and 


services which will be helpful to you in developing your traffic engineering and public improvement program. 
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“REFLECTIVE MATERIAL 


Prismo Reflecto-Kit is a revolution- 
ary new reflective material combining 
an improved plastic binder and finer, 
more efficient reflective spheres. The 
crystal spheres are evenly graded, 
consequently covering the surface with 
a greater number of uniform reflective 
units. The result is greater brilliancy 
and wide angle reflection. Important 
messages on traffic markers will re- 
flect with greatly increased effect. 

The Prismo Reflecto-Kit is very 


versatile . . . it can be applied in the 


field or in the shop (by either brush, 
spray silk screen or roller coating)... 
in many vivid colors. It is easily ap- 
plied and involves no cutting or trim- 
ming waste. There’s no dull smudging 
or grey marks after it’s weathered a 
bit. Initial cost of application is 
negligible and the long life eliminates 
high replacement costs. 

The Reflecto-Kit gives you the most 
shine for the longest time and costs 
you far less initially as well as for the 


long run. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


y Nothing Equals Prismo But Prismo ” 


Write today for fully informative bulletins on Prismo “Reflecto-Kit” 


and other Prismo products. 





